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Ad umtatem fratrum. 


PREFACE. 


For the last four years it has been both my privilege 
and my duty to preach Sunday by Sunday to a very 
attentive congregation in this city of Dublin; and, 
acting on the suggestion of some of the members, 
I have ventured to make this small selection out of 
about two hundred sermons delivered during that 
period. The title, “The Downfall of Satan,” needs 
some explanation. By adopting this title I desire to 
express my profound conviction that, while to many 
the future seems dark, and the hearts of some are 
failing them for fear, and while, as St. John predicted, 
Nero is in our midst once more—chiefly in the form 
of materialism — yet, on the other hand, there are 
encouraging signs that the living and exalted Christ 
is silently gaining in influence on the minds, the 
hearts, and the lives of men. In this faith the 
sermons were preached; in this faith they are now 
offered to the public. 

With the exception of the three sermons on the 


Atonement, these discourses are of an expository 
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rather than a doctrinal nature; my chief purpose has 
been to expound the Scriptures; and, possibly, I may 
dare to hope that in some cases a little light has been 
thrown on certain familiar exegetical problems. 

For assistance in seeing these pages through the 
press I am much indebted to Mr. F. T. Mann, B.s.; 
Mr. F. P. Griffith, B.A. B.A; and Mr. J. T. Gibbs, of 
the Dublin University Press; and to each of these 
I tender my thanks for keen and helpful criticism. 

In quoting Scripture, I have generally followed the 


Revised Version. 
J. EK. 


DuvuBLin, Laster, 1921. 
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Ie 
THE DOWNFALL OF SATAN. 


“‘T beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven.”—Sr. Luxz x. 18. 


In order to understand what Jesus meant, the first 
point to notice is that our Lord was describing, not 
what He had seen in the past, but what was sure to 
happen in the future. He was not relating the story 
of what had happened; He was prophesying what 
would happen in God’s good time. Let us look at the 
circumstances in which the words were spoken. At 
some period in His ministry our Lord sent out a body 
of seventy disciples; He told them both to heal the 
sick and to preach the Kingdom of God; and a few 
weeks later they returned with glorious news. “ Lord,” 
they said, “ even the demons are subject to us in Thy 
name.” No wonder they were delighted; no wonder 
Jesus desired to encourage them; and, therefore, 
generous Master that He was, He spoke to the follow- 
ing effect. ‘Your work,’ He said, “is only a mere 
beginning; there are far grander things in store for 
you ; some day Satan, the Prince of the Demons, will 
fall; I have had a vision of the good time coming; 
I have looked ahead into the golden future; I have 


seen Satan himself fall as lightning from heaven.” It 
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is quite common for preachers to speak in this way. 
Instead of saying in so many words what is about to 
happen, they describe the future as though it had 
already happened. Let me illustrate the point from 
our own literature. The best-known example is 
Tennyson’s “ Locksley Hall.” The poet does not merely 
predict the future. He puts his prophecy into the form 
of-a vision, and says that he himself actually saw what 
was about to take place. He saw the airmen fighting in 
the air :— 


<¢ For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic gails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales ; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a ghastly 
dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging through the thunder- 
storm ; 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were 
furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 


Itis easy to see what Alfred Tennyson was doing; 
he was using his poetic imagination; and that is what 
Jesus was doing when He said, “I beheld Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven.” “Some day,” said Jesus, 
“Satan will fall as swiftly as a thunderbolt; and when 
he falls, he will fall to rise no more.” 
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But what, it may be asked, did Jesus mean by 
“Satan”? What is it that is really going to happen ? 
Let us first get rid of certain popular notions. The 
old-fashioned preachers said a good deal about Satan ; 
the modern preacher is almost afraid to mention him ; 
and one reason for the preacher’s silence is that so 
much nonsense has been talked about Satan that now 
you can hardly mention his name without raising a 
smile. At present most people get their notions of 
Satan, not from the Bible, but from other well-known 
books. For example, take the University scholars. 
Most University scholars have read Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost”; and there, in immortal language, Milton 
describes the fallen angel :— 

‘¢ High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous Hast with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 


Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence.” 


And then Milton describes Satan’s army :— 


s* All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air, 
With orient colours waving; with them rose 
A forest huge of spears ; and thronging helms 
Appeared, and serried shields in thick array 
Of depth immeasurable. Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders.”’ 


At this rate, therefore, Satan appears as a kind of 
Hindenburg in the lower world. Let us not, however, 
B2 
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be misled by Milton; his poetry, of course, is sublime; 
but no such notion was in the mind of Jesus. 

Again, take the little child’s idea. If the child has 
read John Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” he will 
think of Satan as Apollyon, with whom Christian had 
such a terrible fight in the Valley of Humiliation. John 
Bunyan describes the cruel monster as follows: “ Now 
the monster was hideous to behold; he was clothed 
with scales like a fish, and they are his pride; he had 
wings like a dragon, feet like a bear, and out of his 
belly came fire and smoke, and his mouth was as the 
mouth ofalion.”’ Once more the description is splendid; 
but no such picture was in the mind of Jesus. 

Again, take the average man’s idea. The average 
man does not read many books; the average man gets 
his ideas in the theatre or the picture-house ; and there 
he sees, coming up from a fiery furnace, down below, 
a horrible creature with horns, called Mephistopheles. 
Let us also put this notion on one side; Jesus was not 
thinking about a monster from Hades. 

Let us see now what Jesus really did mean. At 
the time when Jesus lived and taught, in Palestine, the 
Jews had certain ideas about Satan; Jesus, of course, 
spoke in the language of His day; His disciples knew 
quite well what He meant; and the plain truth of the 
matter is that in those days Satan was spoken of in 
four different ways. First, he stood for the Political 
Tyrant; second, he was the Cynical Philosopher ; 
third, he was the Tempter; and, fourth, he was the 
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Cause of Disease. Let us look at this fourfold villain, 
and see how to bring him down. 

1. The Political Tyrant.—The first mention of Satan 
is found in the prophecy of Zechariah; and there he 
comes before us as a barrister defending the cause of 
tyranny. Let me briefly recount the facts. For 
fifty years, or thereabouts, the Jews lived in cap- 
tivity at Babylon; then, in 538-21 B.c., they were 
allowed to return to Jerusalem, rebuild the Temple, 
and re-establish the Jewish Church; and then the 
thorny question arose, what sort of Church the new 
Church was to be. Should it be a free Church or 
would it be entirely under the rule of the State? 
Should men be free to worship God according to the 
dictates of conscience, or should the State decide what 
every man should believe and teach? Should there, 
in a word, be religious liberty or should there be State 
tyranny? The people were divided into two parties. 
On the side of religious liberty stood Zechariah, 
assisted by Joshua, the High Priest; on the side of 
tyranny, Satan, the clever lawyer: that is Satan’s first 
appearance on the stage of human history. The 
prophet described the situation in a vision. The scene 
is a Court of Justice. The Judge on the throne is God ; 
the prisoner at the bar is Joshua, the High Priest, clad 
in filthy garments ; the prosecuting counsel is Satan ; 
and Satan argues like tyrants the wide world over. As 
the Jews suffer, it is clear God does not love them; 
therefore they cannot know Him first hand; and 
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therefore the State must regulate religion for them. 
The verdict was given by God. The wicked barrister 
received a stern rebuke; the prisoner’s filthy robes 
were taken from him; then he was given new fine 
robes, and a diadem crowned his head; and God 
Himself laid down the sacred principle that henceforth 
each man should worship according to his conscience. 
What, then, did Jesus mean when He said, “I saw 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven”? He was pre- 
dicting the downfall of political tyranny. For that 
cause of religious liberty our fathers shed their blood ; 
for that cause their noble sons are dying on the plains 
of Flanders. The first need of the soul is freedom: 
freedom to seek and to proclaim the truth. 

2. The Cynical Philosopher.—The second appearance 
of Satan is in the Book of Job, and now he is the 
scoffer at human virtue. The story is one of the finest 
ever told. “Now there was a day when the sons of 
God came to present themselves before the Lord, and 
Satan came also among them to present himself before 
the Lord. And the Lord said unto Satan, Whence 
comest thou? Then Satan answered the Lord, and 
said, From going to and fro in the earth, and from 
walking up and down in it.” That is, he had been 
employed in studying men’s motives. The story 
continues: “And the Lord said unto Satan, Hast 
thou considered My servant Job? for there is none 
like him in the earth, a perfect and an upright man, 
one that feareth God, and escheweth evil. Then Satan 
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answered the Lord, and said, Doth Job fear God for 
nought? Hast not Thou made a hedge about him, and 
about his house, and about all that he hath on every 
side? Thou hast blessed the work of his hands, and 
his substance is increased in the land. But put forth 
Thine hand now, and touch all that he hath, and he 
will renounce Thee to Thy face.” The argument, 
therefore, of Satan is perfectly simple. He has no 
belief in human virtue; there is, he informs us, no 
such thing as unselfish heroism. No one, says Satan, 
will be religious unless he finds that it pays; no 
soldier fights except for what he can get; and no one 
does a kind deed except for a reward. And now a 
modern Satan informs us that this vile law applies to 
nations. According to the German historian Treitschke, 
the duty of every nation is to be selfish; no nation has 
any right to risk her life for another; and, therefore, 
when England rushed to the help of Belgium she was 
either a hypocrite or a fool. In plain English, Satan 
was a brutal cynic. We all know, I suppose, what a 
cynic is. The best definition was given by Oscar 
Wilde. He is “a man who knows the price of every- 
thing and the value of nothing.” He knows the price 
for which a man will work, and he does not know the 
value of the soul. According to Satan, all men’s 
motives are selfish; according to Jesus, a selfish man 
may, by Divine grace, be made unselfish ; and that is 
what He meant when He said, “I saw Satan as light- 
ning fall from heaven.” 
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3. The Tempter.—The next mention of Satan is in 
the Book of Chronicles (1 Chronicles xxi. 1), and here 
he appears as the tempter. “And Satan stood up 
against Israel, and provoked David to number Israel.” 
And this is how Satan appears in the New Testament. 
He is the person who suggests wicked thoughts. Satan 
tempted Jesus in the wilderness (Mark i. 13); Satan 
comes to the man at church, and takes away the good 
word (Mark iv. 15); Satan entered Judas Iscariot, 
and urged him to sell his Master for money (Luke xxii. 
3); Satan tried his best to corrupt St. Peter (Luke xxii. 
31); Satan persuaded Ananias to lie to the Holy 
Ghost (Acts v. 3). The same thought appears in the 
life of St. Paul. On the road to Damascus, St. Paul 
saw the risen Lord Jesus Christ ; and there the Master 
said unto him: “I send thee to the Gentiles, to open 
their eyes, that they may turn from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God” 
(Acts xxvi. 18). What, then, does Jesus mean when 
He says that He sees Satan fall like a thunderbolt ? 
He means that, though the power of the tempter is 
great, the power of God in the soul is greater. We are 
not left to fight temptation alone. In the home, in 
the office, in the camp, in the trench, God is ready to 
help; and Satan is falling to-day in thousands of lives. 
The best case is the case of St. Paul himself. Before 
his conversion he was a beaten man; but afterwards 
he achieved the impossible. Before his conversion his 
moral state was as follows: “For the good that I 
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would I do not: but the evil which I would not that I 
do. O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?” But afterwards 
this was his experience: “J live; yet no longer I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” “Thanks be to God, which giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

4. The Author of Disease.—According to popular 
Jewish theology, Satan was also king of a host of 
demons ; and these demons were the chief cause of 
disease. ‘he modern scientist gives them a different 
name. Instead of calling them demons, he calls them 
germs. There is really not very much difference. The 
Jewish term enshrined a profound truth. The Christian 
Scientist says there is no disease; the New Testament 
calls it a Satanic reality; and, being Satanic in nature, 
it must come down. What, for example, did Jesus 
mean when He said that Satan had bound a certain 
woman for eighteen years (Luke xiii. 16)? He meant 
that she had chronic paralysis or rheumatism. St. Paul 
spoke in the same way. He called his disease “a 
messenger of Satan to buffet me”; he wrote to his 
friends at Salonika, “I would have come to you, but 
Satan hindered me”; and what he really meant was, 
“T had a touch of malaria.” In that sense, Satan has 
_ still much power in those regions. To Jesus, there- 
fore, disease was something Satanic; every time He 
saw it He pulled it down; and His promise is that we 
may do the same. As soon as this great war is over, 
we must all bend our backs to the task of destroying 
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every cause of needless pain; and, if our brothers fight 
disease as well as they have fought the Germans, this 
land may soon be a Paradise. For all true Christians, 
therefore, the future is bright. The future is in the 
hands of Christ, and He sees what is coming. The 
power of political tyranny is coming down; the power 
of the brutal cynic is coming down; the power of sin 
in the soul is coming down; the power of disease is 
coming down; and all those who fight on the right 
side will receive a glorious reward. 


( il ) 


Il. 


THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN. 
(A Hospital Sunday Sermon.) 


“ Luke, the beloved physician.” —Cotossi1Ans iv. 14. 


ACCORDING to Dr. James Moffatt, the text at the head, 
of this sermon should be translated “ Our beloved Luke 
the doctor ”; and, therefore, we are entitled to conclude 
that St. Luke was beloved and honoured, not only by 
St. Paul himself, but also by hundreds and thousands 
of the early Christians. He was known at Antioch, 
Philippi, and other cities; he was known as St. Paul’s 
faithful travelling companion ; he was known, not only 
as a doctor, but as a friend; he was known, in a word, 
as a true brother in Christ. Let us see why this good 
man was so much beloved. 

At present a doctor may be popular for various 
reasons. In order to obtain the goodwill of the public, 
he must, of course, possess certain professional qualities 
with which we this morning have no special concern. 
At college he will study physiology, anatomy, and 
other technical topics; in the hospital wards he will 
gain some practical experience ; and if he also possesses 
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a logical mind, he will be able in time to reason from 
facts to conclusions, and declare, with more or less 
precision, that when certain symptoms are present his 
patient is suffering from such-and-such a disease. And 
yet, even with these endowments, he may not be exactly 
beloved. He may be clever; he may be successful ; he 
may attain high rank in his profession; and yet those 
who know him best may be compelled to admit that 
there is something seriously lacking in his character. 
At the outset, therefore, we are met by one great fact, 
and that great fact is that no man, in any profession, 
can learn all that he needs to learn from merely 
professional sources. No lawyer is complete without 
Jesus Christ ; no politician is complete without Jesus 
Christ; no doctor is complete without Jesus Christ. 
We have all heard of the pillars in Solomon’s 
temple. One of the pillars, it is said, was called 
Foundation, the other was called Strength, and at the 
top of each pillar there was Lily-Work. And that is 
exactly the position of the modern doctor. The College 
may lay the Foundation, the Hospital may give the 
Strength ; but only the grace of Christ can add the 
Lily-Work. 

Let us now apply the principle to the case before us. 
At first sight, so far as we can judge, St. Luke was 
merely an ordinary typical doctor. For this view the 
following reasons may be given :— 

(a) First, his knowledge of medical matters was 
limited. He lived in what we may call the dark ages 
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of medicine ; he knew but little of surgery, and next to 
nothing of antiseptics and anesthetics, and therefore 
he repeatedly failed where a modern doctor might have 
succeeded. Let two examples illustrate the point. 
For many years St. Paul suffered from some mysterious 
disease, supposed by Sir William Ramsay to have been 
a form of malaria. St. Paul calls the disease “a thorn 
in the flesh.” St. Paul, three times, besought the Lord to 
healhim. St. Paul must often have consulted St. Luke 
on the matter, and St. Luke was forced to abandon the 
case as hopeless. And yet St. Paul called him “the 
beloved physician.”” Why? Because he was clever ? 
No; but for some other reason. The second case is 
the case of Trophimus. ‘“ Trophimus,” writes St. Paul 
to Timothy (2 Timothy iv. 20), “ have I left at Miletum 
sick.” Once more St. Luke must have been consulted ; 
once more he seems to have failed, and yet he was still 
“the beloved physician.” 

(6) Second, St. Luke, like most doctors, had a touch 
of professional pride. At that time, among both Jews 
and Greeks, doctors were highly esteemed, and St. Luke, 
as we shall see, valued the privilege. ‘‘ Honour a 
physician,” said Jesus, the Son of Sirach, “ according 
to thy need of him with the honours due unto him, for 
verily the Lord hath created him. For from the Most 
High cometh healing, and from the king he shall 
receive a gift. The skill of the physician shall lift up 
his head, and in the sight of great men he shall be 
admired. ‘The Lord created medicines out of the earth, 
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and a prudent man will have no disgust at them. Was 
not water made sweet with wine, that the virtue there- 
of might be known? And He gave men skill that they 
might be glorified in His marvellous works. With 
them doth He heala man and taketh away his pain... 
There is a time when in their very hands is the issue 
for good. For they also shall beseech the Lord that 
He may prosper them in giving relief and in healing 
for the maintenance of life.” St. Luke showed his 
pride in a curious manner. According to that honest 
and pithy evangelist, St. Mark, the poor woman with 
the issue of blood “ had suffered many things of many 
physicians.” (Mark v. 26). St. Luke tells the story 
in his own way. He does not, of course, deny the 
truth of Mark’s statement; at the same time, he does 
not like to repeat it, and, therefore, he modestly and 
quietly says that “she could not be healed of any.” 
Do we love him any the less for this little touch? For 
my part, I love him all the more. Let us not forget 
that doctors are human beings, with endearing little 
weaknesses of their own. 

(c) Third, St. Luke had a doctor’s scientific mind. 
St. Luke, ie., understood the value of evidence. We 
have all read his famous phrase, “many infallible 
proofs”; this phrase is really a medical term; and 
what St. Luke means is that the evidence for the 
Resurrection of Christ was as good as the evidence a 
doctor uses when diagnosing a case. 

(d@) Fourth, St. Luke was no dogmatic theologian, For 
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many years scholars have been much puzzled by the fact 
that while St. Luke was St. Paul’s intimate friend, he 
shows hardly any acquaintance with St. Paul’s leading 
ideas. He never discusses Justification by Faith; he 
gives no exposition of the Atonement; and some 
scholars, therefore, have drawn the conclusion that the 
Luke who wrote the Gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles was not Luke, the beloved physican, but 
another man of the same name. But surely there is a 
simpler explanation. How often do you meet a doctor 
who studies theology? I have known a good many 
doctors in my time—some have shown some interest in 
religion ; but hardly one was an expert in theology. 
The doctor is a practical man ; the doctor does not care 
for abstract topics, and St. Luke was probably no 
exception to the rule. 

St. Luke, however, was more than a typical doctor. 
As nobody took the trouble to write his life, it may 
seem that we can know little about him, and yet we 
know nearly as much about him as we do about 
St. Peter or St. John. St. Luke, without intending to. 
do so, painted his own portrait. If you wish to under- 
stand a man’s character, the best plan, in many cases, 
is not to read a life of the man, but to read what the 
man has written himself. The best way to understand 
St. Paul is to read his Epistles ; the best way to under- 
stand Shakespeare is to read his plays; the best way 
to understand John Bunyan is to read his “Grace 
Abounding” and the “Pilgrim’s Progress”; the best 
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way to understand Tennyson is to read his “In 
Memoriam”; and the best way to understand St. Luke 
is to read his Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles. It 
is curious how many doctors are known in this way. 
Sir Thomas Browne is known for his “ Religio Medici” ; 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is known for his chats 
across the “ Breakfast-Table” ; Dr. John Brown is 
known for his delightful sketch, “Rab and _ his 
Friends” ; Dr. Conan Doyle is famous, not because he 
discovered a new remedy, but because he invented 
Sherlock Holmes; Dr. Weir Mitchell, an American 
specialist, has written some passable novels; Sir 
Frederick Treves is known to thousands, not because 
he has operated on them, but because he has written 
“The Land that is Desolate,’ and other fine books of 
travel; Mr. H. S. Souttar, a London surgeon, made a 
hit with his “Surgeon in Belgium”; and St. Luke, the 
beloved physician, is known, not because he excelled in 
his profession, but because he wrote the most beautiful 
book in the literature of any nation. Let us read a 
little between the lines, and study the soul of the saint. 

1. St. Luke was a consecrated artist.—Instead of con- 
fining himself to his profession, St. Luke, in order to 
help a friend, wrote a brief life of the Master; and, 
aided by the Holy Spirit, he produced a masterpiece of 
prose. Let one example suffice. For haunting beauty 
there is nothing in literature to excel St. Luke’s story 
of the heavenly host. “And there were in the same 
country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch 
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over their flock by night. And, lo, the angel of the 
Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them: and they were sore afraid.” Let 
the reader read the whole passage for himself. This 
is the gem of gems. No reciter could do it justice; 
the original Greek is said to be still more beautiful ; 
and if you wish to appreciate it fully, you must hear it 
sung to Handel’s music. Who can help loving the 
man who gave us the immortal Christmas story ? 
2. St. Luke was a humanitarian. —You remember 
Leigh Hunt’s poem, “ Abou Ben Adhem”: 
“ Abou Ben Adhem (inay his tribe increase !) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold :— 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said: 

‘What writest thou?’ The vision raised its head, 

And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, ‘ The names of those who love the Lord.’ 

‘ And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘ Nay, not so,’ 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low 


But cheerly still; and said, ‘I pray thee then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.’ 


The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 

St. Luke was an Abou Ben Adhem—St. Luke was 
one who loved his fellow-men. We can feel his kind 
heart throbbing in every line. Si. Matthew painted 
Christ chiefly as the promised Messiah; St. Mark de- 

Cc 
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scribes Him as the swift Wonder-worker ; St. John, the 
mystic, gives us the Word made flesh; St. Luke de- 
scribes the gracious Friend of sinners. In St. Matthew 
our Lord’s parables begin “ The Kingdom of Heaven is 
like”; in St. Luke they begin with the words, “ A cer- 
tain man,” and that humanitarian touch is the chief 
feature of his Gospel. For this reason St. Luke tells 
us many things which the other evangelists omit. 
St. Luke alone tells us about the childhood of Jesus ; 
St. Luke alone gives us the Parables of the Pharisee 
and the Publican, the Prodigal Son, the Lost Sheep, the 
Lost Piece of Silver, the Good Samaritan, the Rich 
Man and Lazarus ; St. Luke alone tells the story of the 
Ten Lepers ; St. Luke alone tells us about the Penitent 
Thief; St. Luke alone tells us about the two sad dis- 
ciples on the way to Emmaus. St. Luke, in a word, 
brings Christ before us as the One who came to seek 
and to save the lost. 

3. St. Luke was the friend of women.—At the time 
when our Lord was living in Palestine women were 
generally regarded as inferior creatures. No woman 
was allowed to take part in a public procession; no 
pious Jew would speak to a woman in the streets, and 
some Jews breathed the prayer, “Lord, I thank Thee 
that Thou hast not made me a woman.” With the 
coming of Christ, however, things were altered, and 
St. Luke was swift to recognize the fact. He was 
often, as a doctor, in people’s homes; he had a great 
deal to do with women and children, and, therefore, 
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he understood the part which women play in our life. 
The situation was amazing. For the first time in the 
history of the world an historical scholar did not think 
it beneath his dignity to write in detail about good 
women in humble life. There was nothing like it in 
Thucydides or Livy; there is nothing like it in 
Macaulay or Froude; there is nothing like it, sad to 
relate, even in the “ Cambridge Modern History.” If 
historians told us less about tyrants, and more about 
good women, their books would be more uplifting. 
St. Luke, however, gives women their proper place. 
St. Luke alone tells us that the Virgin Mary “kept all 
these things, and pondered them in her heart” ; 
St. Luke alone speaks of the sword that would pierce 
her heart; St. Luke alone gives her song, “ My soul 
doth magnify the Lord”; St. Luke alone tells us about 
the widow Anna; St. Luke alone mentions Elisabeth, 
John the Baptist’s mother; St. Luke alone tells the 
touching story of the Widow of Nain; St. Luke alone 
mentions the rheumatic woman in the synagogue ; 
St. Luke alone speaks of the sinful woman who came 
to the house of Simon the Pharisee; St. Luke alone 
contrasts Martha and Mary—Martha, who was cum- 
bered with much serving, and Mary, who chose the 
good part; St. Luke alone tells us that on the way to 
Calvary there followed a company of weeping women, 
to whom Christ said, “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep 
not for Me, but weep for yourselves and for your 
children.” And, then, look at the list in the Acts of 
C2 
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the Apostles: Dorcas, who made the garments ; Lydia, 
whose heart the Lord opened; Damaris, the convert 
at Athens; Priscilla, the lady missionary; and even 
Rhoda, the servant-girl, who was so excited that she 
could not open the door. If women are coming to the 
front to-day, they owe it largely to St. Luke. St. Luke 
told us what Christ could do for women; and he also 
told us what women can do for Christ. 

4, St. Luke was modest—His modesty is shown in 
three ways: (1) First, he never mentions himself 
except in his prefaces, and even then all he says is 
that he had studied his subject carefully, and was 
doing his best to tell the truth. (2) Second, although 
he was much with St. Paul, he never says what part 
he himself played. If he is absent, he uses the pronoun 
“they ”; if he is present, he uses the pronoun “we” ; 
and only so can we know he was there at all. (3) Third, 
he mentions works of healing done by St. Paul, but 
never mentions any done by himself. In spite of his 
proper professional pride, he had no professional jealousy. 
Let men of all professions take the hint. 

5. St. Luke was an optimist—If my memory does 
not deceive me, I have read somewhere that the most 
cheerful book in the world is the Acts of the Apostles. 
St. Luke, of course, did not deny stern facts. He 
never said, like the Christian Scientist, that disease is 
mere imagination; he never said, like some philo- 
sophers, that sin is a mere mistake; and he speaks of 
Satan as a real power in the world. And yet his 
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leading note is the note of joy. Joy in the goodness 
of God—joy in the forgiveness of sins—joy at health 
restored—joy in the brotherhood of believers—joy in 
the triumphs of the Gospel—joy in the Holy Ghost; 
that is the dominant note in all his writings. 

6. Finally, St. Luke was a faithful friend.—At the 
close of his life of toil for Christ St. Paul was in prison 
at Rome, and, writing to his young friend Timothy, he 
says: “Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me: for 
Demas forsook me, having loved this present world, and 
went to Thessalonica; Crescens to Galatia, Titus to 
Dalmatia. Only Luke is with me.” Yes; there you 
have it! St. Luke faithful to the end. At last, it is 
said, St. Paul, one day, was led out from the city. For 
a moment he knelt in prayer; then the sword fell, and 
the spot is now marked by the Abbey of the Three 
Fountains. For us the interesting question is, Was 
St. Luke present at the scene? We do not know— 
St. Luke has not told the story; but I, for my part, 
like to think that he was. 

Let us hope there are many doctors like him in 
our days. If there are, I see the promise of a Golden 
Age. Let us ask, in conclusion, how St. Luke acquired 
all those virtues. There is only one possible answer. 
He did not acquire them in the class-room. At some 
point in his career St. Luke must have come under the 
spell of the Risen Lord Jesus Christ; the Beloved 
Physician was made by the Good Physician ; and thus 
this doctor learned to minister, not only to the needs 
of the body, but also to the deeper needs of the soul. 
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III. 


THE PENNY AND ITS MEANING. 


“ A penny a day.”—Sr. Marv. xx. 2. 


For what does the penny in this parable stand, and 
why did the men who worked for only one hour re- 
ceive as much as those who had worked all day? 
There are few more difficult problems in the New 
Testament. For nearly two thousand years this 
Parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the Parable of the Hours, has been 
regarded as the second most difficult parable in the 
whole series.* The most learned commentators still 
differ from each other. No solution which all can 
accept appears to have been discovered, and the strong 
probability is that, even in this enlightened twentieth 
century, nine Christian people out of ten would be 
unable to say with any confidence for what purpose 
the parable was uttered, and what was the main moral 
and spiritual lesson which our Lord desired to teach. - 

Let us first look carefully at the story, and see 
exactly where the difficulty lies. The chief actor is a 


* The most difficult is the Parable of the Unjust Steward. 
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prosperous market-gardener; and a very remarkable 
man he seems to have been. His conduct and charac- 
ter have caused a great deal of discussion. By some 
scholars he has been called a model; by others an 
oddity or crank ; by others a foolish person; by others 
a genial humorist; and anybody can see at a glance 
that, whether he was wise or foolish, he behaved in a 
fashion not very frequently followed by employers in 
these scientific days. The story itself is extremely 
simple. The good man was the owner of a vineyard. 
The harvest season, let us suppose, had arrived; the 
grapes hung in purple clusters, and waited to be 
gathered; and, rising from his couch about five o’clock, 
the good man made his way to the market-place, and 
found a number of labouring men on the look-out for 
a job. The scene was one familiar to every Jew, and 
similar scenes may still be witnessed in the East. In 
a volume entitled “ A Second Journey through Persia,” 
the author, Morier, speaking of a place called Hama- 
dan, writes as follows: “Here we observed,” he says, 
“every morning before the sun rose that a numerous 
band of peasants were collected, with spades in their 
hands, waiting to be hired for the day in the surround- 
ing fields. This custom struck me as a most happy 
illustration of our Saviour’s parable, particularly when, 
passing by the same place late in the day, we still 
found others standing idle, and remembered His words, 
‘Why stand ye here all the day idle?’ as most appli- 
cable to their situation; for, on putting the very same 
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question to them, they answered us, ‘Because no man 
hath hired us.’’* 

In some parts of England there is a similar custom. 
At a village where I was staying some years ago 
I observed a number of labourers assembled in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the village pump. I asked 
what this might mean. My friend said it was “the 
statute”; and, seeing that I was not much wiser, he 
explained that the men were farm-labourers waiting 
to be engaged by the local farmers. Between England 
and the East, however, there is one important differ- 
ence. In England the contract lasts for several weeks ; 
in the East men are engaged for one day only. 

Let us now see how our Eastern employer behaved. 
At first there was nothing abnormal in his conduct. 
In accordance with the usual custom, he engaged his 
men at the rate of one penny a day; and this word 
“penny” need not disturb our feelings. We are not 
dealing here with a case of sweated labour. In this 
parable Jesus is speaking, not about an unscrupulous 
profiteer, but about an upright farmer, who paid a 
standard living wage. In those days a penny was 
worth a hundred times as much as it is to-day. In 
his Annals, Tacitus says that the regular pay of a 
Roman soldier was one penny a day; and the New 
Testament offers proof that the pay was good. On one 
occasion some Roman soldiers asked John the Baptist 


* Trench’s “Notes on the Parables,” p. 177. 
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for good advice. ‘Be content with your wages,” 
answered the prophet. And the answer shows that, 
in monetary matters, the said soldiers had no cause 
for complaint. Had the pay been insufficient, John 
would have lectured Herod on the subject. 

The historian Polybius mentions a still stranger 
fact. For the small sum of one penny, he says, a 
traveller in France, where living was cheap, could 
obtain, in any respectable hotel, three weeks’ board and 
lodging. In plain English, a penny was. worth ten 
shillings; and, bearing this fact in mind, we may 
continue the story. At nineo’clock the good man went 
out again, found some more labourers waiting, and told 
them that if they would work in his vineyard he would 
give them whatever was just. The word “just ” is not 
so vague as it sounds; in business circles it meant 
“according to standard”; and, therefore, the employer 
meant, not merely that he would be just, but that he 
would pay his men at the regular recognized rate.* To 
this stipulation the men, of course, agreed. At twelve 
and three the good man went out again, and on each 
occasion the same definite business arrangement was 
made ; and finally, at five o’clock, going out for the last 
time, he engaged a fifth batch of men without making 
any promise whatever. “ Why stand ye here all the 
day idle?” he asked. “Because no man hath hired 


* See Deissmann’s “Bible Studies,” p. 115. Alford, therefore, is 
mistaken in saying: ‘No positive stipulation is made with these 
second, but they are to depend on the justice of the householder.” 
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us,” they replied; and then they entered the man’s 
vineyard without having the least idea what wages 
they would receive. And now comes the puzzling part 
of the story. According to the law of Moses, laid 
down in the Book of Deuteronomy, the employer was 
bound, in such cases, to pay his men before sunset ; 
and the strange feature in the narrative is that, when 
six o'clock arrived, the employer called his paymaster, 
and instructed him to give every man exactly the same 
amount. The first batch had worked since 6 a.m., the 
second since 9 a.m., the third since midday, the fourth 
since 3 p.m., the fifth since 5 p.m.; and yet, in spite 
of this difference in time, each man received the full 
day’s wage. Is it any wonder that some of the labourers 
murmured ? Why should aman who worked for only 
one hour receive as much money as a man who worked 
for ten hours? Is this how any business man would 
manage his business to-day ? Would such a mode of 
procedure be recognized either by the Employers’ 
Federation or by the Trade Union Congress ? Why did 
Jesus describe such an eccentric character? For what, 
in a word, does the penny stand? Why did each man 
receive the same amount, and what is the abiding 
moral lesson? Let us look at some of the popular 
interpretations, and feel our way, step by step, to the 
truth. 

1. The Socralistic Interpretation.—In one of his 
essays Bernard Shaw says that all incomes should be 
equal. With this doctrine some other socialists seem 
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to agree; and some have even made the suggestion 
that in this parable Jesus is laying down the principle 
that, whether a man is intelligent or stupid, whether 
he is industrious or lazy, and whether his shift is long 
or short, he should still receive the same financial 
reward. The parable, in fact, has even been used in 
favour of the out-of-work donation. How much, we 
are asked, did the one-hour men receive? Just as 
much as the men who worked ten hours. And how 
much did the ten-hour men receive? Just as much 
as—and no more than—the one-hour men. The con- 
clusion, therefore, appears irresistible. All men, work 
they much or little, deserve a living wage. No man, 
however hard he works, deserves one penny more; 
and therefore all men, of all types, must receive the 
same necessary living wage. 

Is there really any truth in this doctrine? Does 
the New Testament teach that all incomes should be 
equal? What, eg., does St. Paul mean when (2 Cor. 
viii. 15) he urges the Christians at Corinth to send 
money to the Christians at Jerusalem, so that “there 
may be equality”? What does he mean when he 
quotes the text: “He that gathered much had 
nothing over; and he that gathered little had no 
lack’’?? The whole passage, says F. W. Robertson, 
is well worth thinking over; and, even if St. Paul did 
not recommend absolute equality of income, he cer- 
tainly does seem to suggest that gross inequalities 
should be abolished. But that is a very different 
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thing from contending that a man’s income shall bear 
no proportion to the value of his service; and in the 
New Testament the general principle is that work and 
reward bear some proportion to each other. Does not 
St. Paul say that each man should be rewarded accord- 
ing to his work? Did not our Lord teach in another 
parable that, while one man should rule over ten cities, 
another should rule over only five? Did He not also, 
when speaking of punishment, say that some should 
receive few stripes, and others many ? 

The man in this parable need not be taken as a 
model. For one day, one day only, his conduct was 
eccentric; he never acted again, so far as we know, in 
that strange fashion; and, if he had done so, his vine- 
yard would soon have been ruined, Let us see how his 
strange method of payment would work out in prac- 
tice. ‘Two miners work in a coal-mine; one works for 
six hours, and the other for only one; and the man 
who works only one hour receives as much wage as 
the man who works six. What would be the result? 
There would soon be a very serious shortage of coal. 
Again, take another illustration. Two men at the 
university present themselves to be examined in medi- 
cine. One has worked hard, and answers ten questions 
correctly ; the other has been idle, and answers only 
one question; and the examiner, in a fit of generosity, 
gives them both full marks. What sort of doctors 
would such a system produce? We should soon be in 
the hands of a set of quacks. 
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2. The Eternal Life Interpretation. — According to 
St. Augustine and Dean Alford, the penny represents 
Eternal Life. This interpretation has been adopted 
by a distinguished modern scholar ;* and in his com- 
mentary he says: “Just so God when the kingdom 
comes will give to all who enter His service the 
eternal life which He has promised to them. The 
parable, as originally spoken, can hardly have had 
any other object than that of warning Christ’s 
first disciples that others who should become His 
disciples at a later date would also be partakers of 
privileges equal to those who had first joined Him. 
Allalike will receive the reward of eternal life, whether 
they become disciples of the kingdom at an earlier 
or at a later period.” For three reasons I consider 
this interpretation impossible: (a) Eternal life is 
God’s glorious gift ; eternal life means peace with God 
and joy for evermore; and yet some of the men 
grumble because they do not get enough. Are some 
of the redeemed in heaven to be discontented and 
jealous ? (b) The penny stands for wages earned by 
labour ; eternal life is the free gift of God; and wages 
and a free gift are two very different things. (c) Surely 
this interpretation is rather insulting to the disciples ! 
Surely they were not so stupid as to imagine that they 
alone would enter the kingdom of heaven! Surely 
they did not imagine that all the rest of humanity 


* Aychdeacon Willoughby Allen: International Critical Commen- 
tary on St. Matthew. 
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would be eternally lost! Surely our Lord, after 
ordaining them to preach the Gospel, did not need to 
warn them against such an absurd delusion. Let us 
give the disciples credit for a little more intelligence. 
3. The Good Motive Interpretation—According to 
two distinguished Scotch theologians, A. B. Bruce 
and David Smith, the chief purpose of this parable 
is to teach the importance of right motives. The first 
batch of men, we are told, acted from mercenary 
motives, and would not do a day’s work without 
arranging terms; the last batch were a noble band, 
who cared very little for money; and these last 
received the full penny, because, although they worked 
for only one hour, they showed an unselfish spirit of 
devotion, On this point A. B. Bruce writes as 
follows: “The purpose of the Parable of the Labourers 
in the Vineyard, or, to use a briefer expression, the 
Parable of the Hours, is to emphasize the supreme 
importance of motive as a factor in determining moral 
value. It teaches in effect that a small quantity of 
work done in a right spirit is of greater value than a 
great quantity done in a wrong spirit. One hour’s 
work done by men who make no bargain, but trust to 
the generosity of their employer, and who seek by 
ardent devotion to make up for lost time, is of more 
value than twelve hours’ work done by men who 
regard their doings with self-complacency, and who 
have laboured all along as hirelings.”* Dr. Smith 


* « Parabolic Teaching of Christ,” p. 180. 
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adopts a similar view. “The parable was designed,” 
he says, “to correct the mercenary spirit of the Twelve. 
If they worked for wages, they would get their wages, 
but they would be accounted mere hirelings. God 
would have His workmen serve Him with no.thought 
of recompense, not like those first hired labourers, who 
made the bargain ere they went into the vineyard, but 
like those that went simply at the master’s bidding, 
leaving it to him to pay them whatever was just ; nay, 
like ‘these last, who fell to work with never a 
thought of requital, thankful that he regarded them, 
and trusting to his generosity.” At first sight this is 
a tempting suggestion, and it teaches a beautiful 
lesson ; and yet it will not stand close examination. 
What proof is there that the men who began work at 
five o’clock,in the afternoon were any less fond of money 
than the men who began at six o’clock in the morning ? 
What hint is there in the story that they had “never a 
thought of requital”? The mere fact that they 
worked without making terms is no proof that they 
were willing to work for nothing. 

Let us. take an illustration from modern life. Each 
of us, I presume, has, on arriving at the railway-station, 
engaged the services of a cabman; each has asked the 
said cabman to name his terms ; each has often received 
the answer, “ Leave it to you, sir”; and each of us knows 
that the cabman answers thus, not because he is a 
noble soul and hates to drive a bargain, but because he 
hopes that by trusting in one’s generosity he will receive 
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more than his legal fare. Why, then, did the five 
o'clock men work without making terms? Because 
they hoped to be the gainers thereby. Each man in 
this parable worked for as much as he could get; and 
each, so far as our evidence goes, was actuated by the 
same motives. 

4. The Prophetic Interpretation.— Where, then, shall 
we find the true explanation? We shall find it in 
the historical connexion. The parable was spoken in 
reply to a question. “Lo,” said Peter ,“ we have left 
all, and followed Thee; what then shall we have?” 
In reply to that question, Jesus gave two answers. 
First, He promised a glorious reward, saying: “Ye 
also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel”; and, secondly, in this parable 
He warned them that while they, as pioneers, would 
receive great honour and glory, other men in later days 
would be equally honoured by God. It is easy to 
imagine the disciples’ feelings. As they had left all 
to follow the Master, and might even, like most 
pioneers, have to endure persecution, they naturally 
felt that, while others would enter the Kingdom, 
they, the leaders of the vanguard, would be specially 
honoured ; they alone would be called the brethren of 
Jesus. And Jesus corrected this impression when He 
said : “ Whosoever shall do the will of my Father, the 
same is my mother, and brother, and sister.” Jesus 
is not merely warning the disciples: He is speaking a 
word of encouragement to posterity ; and the hours in 
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the parable correspond to different periods in history. 
The first hour—six o’clock in the morning—is the age 
of Christ and His apostles; the third hour might be 
called the Middle Ages ; the midday hour the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth; the ninth hour the Evan- 
gelical Revival; and the eleventh the unknown 
ages still to come. What, then, does our Lord mean 
when He says that those who come later on in the day 
will receive their penny just the same as those who 
came at sunrise? He means that in all ages there 
will be good men and good women whom God will 
delight to honour. The penny is simply God’s tribute 
of praise. “If any man serve me,” said Jesus, “him will 
my Father honour’’; and all through the rolling years 
that promise has been fulfilled. There are still heroes 
as brave as St. Stephen; still preachers as eager for 
souls as St. Paul; still sons of consolation as generous 
as Barnabas; still women, like Dorcas, rich in good 
works and charities. Now, as in bygone days, Sir 
Galahad on his charger climbs the height. 

One question only concerning the parable remains 
to be answered. How is it, we ask, that the lord 
of the vineyard paid the last-comers first? In all 
probability the true explanation is that by means of 
this dramatic touch Jesus was giving picturesque- 
ness to the proverb added, as a moral, to the whole 
story. In the days of the apostles some Christians 
were mere babes in Christ; that is the meaning of 
the saying, “The first shall be last.” In later years 
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men would arise who would outshine some of the 
apostles, and that is the meaning of the saying, 
“The last shall be first.” And Jesus, in the parable, 
had the last-comers paid first, not because they 
were much better than the others, but because He 
wished to make His point clear, and encourage all 
His followers in later years. The parable, therefore, 
is really a glorious prophecy. The Holy Spirit works 
in men’s hearts to-day; the Risen and Glorified 
Redeemer conforms men to His image; and taking 
courage from this great truth, each of us, like 
Pompilia, may say* :— 
“Through such souls alone, 


God stooping shows sufficient of His light 
For us in the dark torise by. And I rise.”’ 


*« The Ring and the Book,’’ Pompilia; last three lines. 
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IV. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT ST. THOMAS. 
** My Lord and my God.”—J: OHN Xx. 28. 


My topic is the character of St. Thomas, and the chief 
purpose of this sermon is to show that, so far from 
regarding him as a doubter, we should rather admire 
and imitate his virtues. Let us first look at the ortho- 
dox, ordinary view. For generations the apostle 
Thomas has been held up as a warning. He is the 
sceptic among the twelve disciples ; he is the Herbert 
Spencer of those days; he is the man who acts on the 
motto, “ seeing is believing”; and this conception of his 
character is held, not only by the average reader, but 
by the most learned theologians and scholars. Bishop 
Westcott calls him “doubting Thomas”; Robertson 
of Brighton calls him “the rationalist among the 
apostles”; Ian Maclaren calls him “an agnostic by 
nature”; Dean Farrar calls him “the incredulous 
apostle” ; the whole Church, in fact, as A. B. Davidson 
reminds us, has branded zfidel on his brow, and so 
widely have these views been accepted that, in one of 
his candid and delightful essays, Professor Huxley, the 
famous agnostic, says that of all the apostles Thomas 
was the one with whom he himself had most sympathy. 
D2 
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It is easy to see how these conclusions have been 
reached. On Easter Day, when Jesus appeared to 
the disciples, Thomas, for some strange reason, was 
not with his colleagues; during the week they sought 
him out, and told him what had occurred. Thomas, 
however, bluntly replied: ‘“‘ Except I shall see in His 
hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into the 
print of the nails, and thrust my hand into His side, I 
will not believe”; and, chiefly because he gave that 
caustic answer, Thomas has been denounced as an 
unbeliever. With this view also, so we are told, our 
Lord Himself concurred. Did He not say to Thomas: 
“Be not faithless, but believing”? Did He not also say, 
“ Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed ” ? and 
did He not contrast him with others who had believed 
without having seen? Nor is this the whole of the indiet- 
ment. According to many theologians, there was even 
a symbolical meaning inhisname. His real name, says 
Eusebius, was Judas, and the name Thomas was merely 
a descriptive epithet. Thomas, so we are told, means 
Didymus or Twin; this name, in all probability, was 
given him by our Lord, and thereby our Lord desired 
to indicate that, as the father of the lunatic boy cried, 
“T believe, help Thou mine unbelief,’ so Thomas was 
partly a believer and partly an infidel. On this point 
Archbishop Trench held very strong views. As Jacob 
struggled with Esau, as the new man struggles with the 
old, so, said that redoubtable scholar, faith and unbelief 
struggled in the soul of Thomas. Thomas, he says, was 
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the double or twin-minded man; Thomas resembled 
the famous ‘“‘Duplex-Ulysses”; and Thomas, being 
double-minded, was unstable in his ways. Nor is 
even this the worst of the case. In addition to being a 
wavering sceptic, Thomas, we are told, wasalso a gloomy 
pessimist, and thus he resembled Thomas Carlyle the 
historian, and Thomas Hardy the novelist. Dean 
Farrar calls him “the melancholy Thomas”; Marcus 
Dods calls him “the pessimist among the disciples”; 
David Smith calls him “gloomy and querulous”; and 
Dean Alford informs us that he was “always ready 
to take the dark view.” With all the foregoing 
opinions, however, I feel bound to disagree. To single 
out Thomas as a sceptic is grossly unfair. He was no 
more sceptical than the other disciples. As soon as we 
study the evidence carefully, we find ourselves forced 
to the conclusion that, while St. Thomas doubted the 
Resurrection, and refused to believe until he had 
sufficient evidence, yet in this matter he acted, not ina 
manner peculiar to himself, but exactly as the others had 
acted already; and every incident in the narrative proves 
that if we brand St. Thomas as a sceptic, we must 
apply the same epithet to all his colleagues and friends. 

Let us look at some of the facts, and see for ourselves. 
How did Mary Magdalene behave? Did she believe 
without convincing evidence? No, On her way to 
the grave in the early morning, Mary, like the other 
women, expected to find our Lord’s body ; then, when 
she found that the tomb was empty, she assumed that 
the body had been removed; and Mary did not believe 
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that Jesus had risen until she recognized something 
familiar in the tone of His voice. Again, take the case 
of the two disciples on the road to Emmaus. Did 
they believe without convincing evidence? No. On 
the road they took Jesus to be a stranger; not even 
His discourse on prophecy was enough to open their 
eyes; the Lord rebuked them for their unbelief; and 
not till He broke the bread and vanished did they 
believe that He had risen. Again, take the case 
of the ten disciples. Did they believe without con- 
vincing evidence? Did they accept the testimony of 
others? Did they believe, any more than Thomas, 
before they had seen for themselves? No. They dis- 
missed the women’s story as an “idle tale”; they did 
not even, apparently, accept the evidence of the two 
disciples from Emmaus; they disbelieved even after 
Jesus appeared, showed them His hands and His feet, 
and invited them to handle Him (Luke xxiv. 41); and 
so incredulous were they even then that, in order to 
prove that He was no mere disembodied spirit, Jesus 
had to partake of food in their presence. Again, let 
us notice another point. As Jesus said to the apostle 
Thomas, “Be not faithless, but believing,” many scholars 
have rashly concluded that Thomas was in special need 
of rebuke; but those who argue in this way forget that 
on the previous Sunday Christ had rebuked the other 
disciples in almost identical language. On the road to 
Emmaus He said to Cleopas and his friend, “O fools, 
and slow of heart to believe”; and later, says St. Mark, 
He upbraided the eleven with their unbelief and 
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hardness of heart. With such facts as these before us, 
we can no longer brand Thomas as an exceptional 
sceptic. All the disciples, including Thomas, rejected 
the testimony of others; all demanded first-hand 
ocular proof; and Thomas, therefore, in this respect 
was on the same level as his colleagues. Let us now 
note some of his superb gifts and graces. 

1. His Insight.—Of all the disciples, Thomas showed 
the deepest insight into the mind of the Master. The 
situation was as follows. According to the Fourth 
Gospel, Jesus, towards the close of His earthly ministry, 
retired to the neighbourhood of the river Jordan, and 
while there he received a message that His friend 
Lazarus, who lived at Bethany, in Judea, was 
dangerously ill. For two days Jesus quietly waited ; 
then He said to His disciples, “ Let us go into Judea,” 
and forthwith the disciples began to remonstrate 
with Him. “ Rabbi,’’ they said, in honest alarm, “the 
Jews were but now seeking to stone Thee; and goest 
Thou thither again?” It is, of course, easy to see the 
cause of their terror. In Galilee Jesus was popular, 
and some of the people wanted to make Him a king; in 
Judea He was hated; and the disciples feared that if 
He went to Judea He would be running into un- 
necessary danger. At this point, however, we come to 
an interesting question: Did Thomas join in this 
remonstrance? In the Gospel the phrase used is “ the 
disciples”; this may or may not include Thomas; judging 
from his conduct a few minutes later, it did not; and 
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the natural and probable conclusion is that, while the 
others urged the Master to consider His comfort and 
safety, Thomas perceived that when He had a duty to 
do no earthly considerations could hold Him back from 
His purpose. Insight into the mind of the Master— 
insight into His plans for our salvation—that is the 
fundamental feature in the character of Thomas. 

2. His Loyalty.—The decision of Jesus led to a 
difficult problem. Jesus was determined to go to 
Judza; Jesus was determined to run into danger; 
and now the terrible question was: What were the 

disciples themselves to do? Were they to go with 
Him or stay behind? For a moment they seem 
to have hesitated; once more, stricken with terror, 
they made a desperate attempt to hold Him back. 
“Our friend Lazarus,” said Jesus, “is fallen asleep; 
but I go that I may awake him out of sleep.” In that 
word “sleep” the disciples saw an anchor of hope. 
There was no need for Jesus to go, after all. Why 
should Jesus go to Bethany when Lazarus was already 
on the road to recovery? “Lord,” they said, “if he 
sleep, he shall do well.” 

And now notice how St. Thomas acted. In reply to 
the disciples’ remonstrance, Jesus explained that by 
the word “sleep” He meant “death.” Once again He 
asked the disciples to go with Him to Judea; and 
Thomas, speaking for the first time, said, “Let us also 
go, that we may die with Him.” It is curious how 
this speech has been misunderstood. In these words 
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Thomas declared his conviction that if Jesus went to 
Judza He would be put to death; and, because he 
declared that conviction, he has been called a pessi- 
mist. But surely this is a most unjust conclusion. 
On several occasions Jesus had predicted that He would 
be crucified at Jerusalem. All the other disciples dis- 
believed Him. Peter protested hotly, and said, “This 
be far from Thee, Lord”; and Thomas alone, so far as 
we know, took the Master at His word. 

Why, then, should we call Thomas a pessimist ? 
Are we to call him pessimistic because he accepted 
his Master’s predictions? Instead of calling him a 
pessimist, we ought rather to-admire his intelligence. 
Nor was his intelligence his only gift. Thomas knew 
that Jesus was about to die; Thomas said, neverthe- 
less, “ Let us go with Him”; and thereby he exhibited 
marvellous loyalty and courage. By his conduct on this 
occasion Thomas showed himself a born leader of men. 
How was it that, when the crisis came, Jesus did not 
go to Jerusalem alone? How was it that the disciples 
were with Him? How was it that they were with 
Him in the upper room and Gethsemane? Because 
Thomas had persuaded them; because, when they 
hesitated, he said, “Let us go”; because, like Adam in 
« As You Like It,” Thomas rose to the occasion, and said: 

‘* Master, go on, and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp with truth and loyalty.” 

3. His Cowrage.—In one sense Thomas was right; 

in another he was wrong. He was right in believing 
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that Jesus would be put to death; he was wrong in be- 
lieving that he himself would be put to death; and yet 
his mistake on that point makes his courage shine all 
the more brightly. Thomas went up to Jerusalem 
expecting to die. With that grim prospect before 
him, he entered the Holy City on Palm Sunday, sat 
with the other disciples in the upper room, crossed the 
Kedron, and entered the garden of Gethsemane. For 
his dauntless courage we must give him full credit. 
He, like Queen Esther, said to himself, “If I perish, I 
perish ”; he, and not Peter, was the first to say, “I am 
ready to die with Christ.” With death staring him in 
the face, he called on the others to follow Christ, be with 
Him to the end, and, if need be, share His tragic fate. 

4. His Honestyx—The next chapter in the story 
takes us to the upper room. There Jesus said to His 
disciples: “In my Father’s house are many mansions ; 
I goto prepare a place for you; and whither I go, ye 
know, and the way ye know.” At this point Thomas 
interrupted: “Lord,” he said, “we know not whither 
Thou goest; and how can we know the way?” Let 
us not regard this as a petulant speech. Thomas is 
simply confessing his ignorance, and asking for more 
information. With the simple candour of a child, 
Thomas admitted that he, for his part, did not know 
where the many mansions were. If he did not know 
where they were, he could not know the road to them ; 
and we may learn a lesson from him, and not pretend 
on any topic to know more than we really do. 
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5. His Humility—The next chapter brings us to 
Easter Day. On Easter Day Thomas acted in a 
very singular manner. All the other disciples held 
together; Thomas, for some strange reason, brooded 
alone; and scholars have found it hard to explain his 
conduct. In a volume of sermons entitled “The 
Called of God,” the late Dr. A. B. Davidson offers two 
explanations. “First,” he says, “Thomas desired to forget 
the past.” “If I go with the others,” he said to him- 
self, “they will only talk about the crucifixion. What 
is the use of bringing back these sad memories? It is 
all over. Jesus is dead. No one will see Him again. 
The place that knew Him knows Him no more. Let 
the dead past bury its dead. I)shall return to my 
business, and try to forget these disappointments.” 
Secondly, says Dr. Davidson, there may have been a 
touch of pique. His dignity was offended. “Jesus,” he 
said, “has appeared to Mary Magdalene. Jesus, they 
say, has also appeared to Peter. Why, then, has He 
not appeared to me? I never sinned as Mary 
Magdalene sinned; I never denied Him as Peter 
denied Him. Why, then, should they be honoured 
more than I?” In each of these ingenious suggestions 
there may be a measure of truth; and yet there is 
another which I prefer. For one solid and noble 
reason, this hero, I imagine, held aloof from his 
colleagues. He was ashamed of himself In the 
garden of Gethsemane all the disciples, including 
Thomas, had forsaken Jesus, and fled; and while the 
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others recovered from their shame, and could still 
look each other in the face, Thomas could not forget 
his own base conduct. “Oh! the horror of it,” he said 
to himself. ‘I was the one who led the others into 
danger; I was the one who urged them to come to 
Jerusalem ; and yet, when the hour of danger came, I 
ran away like a coward. Will the Master appear toa 
wretch like me? Impossible. I am no longer fit to 
be a disciple. For the others there may still be hope; 
I have cast myself into outer darkness.” Thomas the 
humble! Thomas conscious of his miserable failure! 
Thomas afraid to show his face: that is the Thomas I 
see portrayed in the Gospels. 

6. His Independence.—Of all Thomas’s qualities, 
however, the most striking was his sturdy independ- 
ence. What did Thomas mean when he said, “ Except 
I shall see in His hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my 
hand into His side, I will not believe”? He meant 
that, being a thinking man, he refused to accept 
second-hand evidence; his religion must be based, not 
on the authority of others, but on his own personal 
experience; and, so far from merely rebuking Thomas, 
Jesus gave him every encouragement. Jesus knew 
exactly how Thomas felt; Jesus knew his needs; and 
Jesus satisfied those needs when He said, “ Reach hither 
thy finger, and behold my hands; reach hither thy 
hand, and thrust it into my side.” Jesus, in fact, 
gave Thomas the evidence that Thomas required, and 
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showed thereby that He approved of Thomas’s in- 
dependence. In the reign of Charles II there lived 
two typical Englishmen, The first, Samuel Pepys, 
took his religion second-hand; the other, William 
Penn, lived in personal touch with God. The first 
broke his wife’s heart by his misconduct; the second 
founded the model colony of Pennsylvania. 

Let us, then, think no more of Thomas as a gloomy 
sceptic. Let us rather admire his sterling virtues; 
let us, like him, be thoughtful, loyal, brave, honest, 
humble, and independent; and then, like him, we too 
may learn to fall adoring at the Master’s feet, recog- 
nize His true Divinity, and say, “My Lord and my 
God.” 


ae, 


Wie 
THE THIRTY COMMANDMENTS. 


“The ten commandments.” —Exopus xxxiy. 28. 


As the Golden Age has not yet arrived, and murder, 
robbery, and other crimes are still distressingly com- 
mon, not only in those heathen lands where only man 
is vile, but also in so-called civilized and Christian 
countries, the suggestion has recently been made to me 
that, if we preachers wish to be of real service, we 
might draw more attention to the Ten Commandments ; 
and, therefore, in order to introduce the subject, and 
show the precise place which the Ten Commandments 
should occupy in our moral and religious life, I will 
now draw your attention to the fact that in the Serip- 
tures “Ten Commandments” are found, not in one 
form only, not merely in the form with which we are 
familiar, but in three entirely different forms or 
versions. The same truth may be put in another way. 
Most of us are contented with Ten Commandments ; 
the pious Jew—at least after the Exile—probably 
spoke of Thirty. Each of these three sets of Ten Com- 
mandments teaches a valuable lesson; each, for those 
who have eyes to see, is clearly printed in the Bible; 
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each has Divine authority behind it; each played a part 
in the life of the Israelites; each helped to make those 
Israelites the most influential people that ever lived ; 
and each, therefore, ought to be esteemed and honoured 
by us. In all probability these three versions were 
written, under God’s guidance, by three very different 
types of men. The writer of the first version was a 
priest ; the writer of the second was a prophet; and 
the writer of the third was a poet. The first version, 
written by the priest, is found in Exodus xxxiv, and 
formed the original basis of the covenant between the 
Israelites and God; the second version, written by the 
prophet, is generally ascribed to Moses, is found both in 
Exodus xx and Deuteronomy v, and was long preserved, 
said Jewish tradition, printed on two tables of stone in 
the Ark of the Covenant ; and the third version, written 
by a poet, is found in the Book of Psalms. It is not quite 
certain when these three versions appeared. The first 
was probably written in the wilderness, soon after the 
Israelites left Egypt; the second was written either by 
Moses or by some later prophet; and the third was 
written after the Exile, in the days of Nehemiah. 
Each code, as we shall see, consists of Ten Command- 
ments; each might truly be called “the Ten Command- 
ments”; and each is animated throughout by one grand 
conception. In the first, the main idea is purity of 
worship; in the second, the rights of others; in the 
third, brotherhood or fellowship. Let us now glance 
briefly at these three wonderful codes. 
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1. The Priestly Version.—In the verse from which 
our text is taken, this phrase, “The Ten Command- 
ments,” refers, not to the Ten Commandments known 
to us and learned by the candidate for Confirmation, 
but to another set of Commandments compiled by 
a priest for the purpose of teaching the people 
how to worship God aright. It is strange how 
these Commandments have been neglected. For 
nearly eighteen hundred years after the Cruci- 
fixion and Resurrection most Christians did not 
even know of their existence; and the first person 
to point them out was the poet Goethe. In 1773 he 
published an essay entitled, “ Two important questions 
hitherto undiscussed”; and since then most scholars 
have recognized that in these Ten Commandments we 
possess one of the earliest Codes of Law ever issued 
to the Israelite people. The name of the author is, of 
course, unknown; it is, however, clear that he was a 
priest ; and, being a priest, he laid great stress on the 
ceremonial side of religion. Priests always attach 
importance to ritual; priests always think much about 
outward forms, and hold that if people neglect the 
form they are likely also to neglect the truth for which 
the outward form stands; and writing from this 
familiar point of view—a view containing a certain 
element of truth—this priest wrote down the Ten Com- 
mandments as follows. Let us not regard him as a 
religious trifler, or despise him because he has nothing 
to say about ethics. He was writing purely about 
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forms of worship, and had the sense to stick to his 
subject :—* 


(a) Thou shalt not make a molten god. 

(0) Keep the feast of unleavened bread. 

(c) Every male that openeth the womb is mine. 

(d) Six days shalt thou labour, and on the seventh 
keep Sabbath. 

(e) Keep the Feast of the Weeks. 

(f) Keep the Feast of ingathering at the turn of the 
year. 

(g) Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice 
with leaven. 

(h) My Passover offering shall not remain until 
morning. 

(<) Bring the first-fruits of thy ground to the house 


of Jehovah thy God. 
(7) Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk.ft 


Let us now ask a practical question. Are these Ten 
Commandments any use tous? Do they contain any 
deep underlying principle? Yes. Divine worship is 
both a duty and a privilege; each of these command- 
ments refers, not to our moral conduct, but to religious 
ritual; and the underlying principle is that in our 


*JT adopt in substance the version given by H. P. Smith, ‘‘Old 
Testament History,” p. 68. 

+ Why not? Possibly because this was a heathen custom, con- 
nected with the worship of foreign gods. Sir J. G. Frazer (‘‘ Folk- 
Lore in the Old Testament,” vol. iii, pp. 116-164) discusses the 
question at great length, but not one of his suggestions is satisfactory. 
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worship of God all things, as St. Paul said, must be 
done decently and in order. Sir J.G. Frazer’s criticism 
is absurd. He complains that the author of this 
Decalogue “paid no attention to the feelings of human 
beings.” We might as well bring the same accusation 
against a treatise on mathematics. 

2. The Prophet's Version.—With these Ten Com- 
mandments, however, Moses,* the man of God, was not 
content. What is the use of worship, said Moses, 
unless it is backed up by moral conduct? What is the 
use of sacrificing to God unless people also learn how 
to treat each other? What is the use of religion without 
ethics ? For mere beginners, said Moses, such ritualistic 
rules may suffice, but something better is required to 
make Israel a force for righteousness. Moses was not con- 
tent with outward forms ; Moses wanted something to 
stir the conscience. “I pant,” said Shelley the poet, “for 
the music which is Divine” ; ‘I pant,” said Moses the 
prophet, “for a law which is Divine”; and far away 
from the madding crowd, in nature’s temple on Mount 
Sinai, the deep desires of his soul were gratified. There, 
for forty days, he brooded on the problem of conduct ; 
there he held communion with the Eternal, and, in the 
vivid language of Scripture, talked face to face with 
God; there he discovered a new ethical principle. For 


* T use the word “ Moses” here for convenience. On the question 
whether Moses wrote these Commandments, or whether they were 
compiled by a later prophet, I do not feel competent to form an 
opinion. 
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one grand outstanding reason, says the historian Cornill, 
Moses must be regarded as one of the greatest men 
that ever lived, and that great outstanding reason is 
that, about thirteen hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, Moses made the momentous discovery that God 
has placed us in this world, not to live for ourselves 
alone, but to consider the rights of others. 

We have come to a watershed in human history. No 
wonder the face of Moses shone with joy; no wonder 
he engraved these Commandments on two tables of 
stone; and no wonder he issued orders that they must 
be preserved intact. He had set the people marching 
in a new direction. He had given them a new ethical 
principle, and that principle may be described by the 
two words, “ No robbery.” Let us here notice precisely 
how he acted. In outward form, just like the priest, 
Moses engraved upon the tables ten different Com- 
mandments. In reality each Commandment is simply 
a variation of the Commandment, “Thou shalt not 
steal.” Let us look at the Commandments from this 
point of view. 

(a) Thou shalt have no other gods beside me—i.e., do 
not rob God of the honour which is due to Him alone. 
God alone has led you out of Egypt; God alone has 
fed you with heavenly manna; God alone will give 
you the land flowing with milk and honey ; and if you 
worship any other god, you are robbing the God of 
Israel of His glory. He deserves all your praise and 
adoration, and no other god has a right to share. 

E2 
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(b) Thow shalt not make wnto thee any graven image. 
Why not? If you make a graven image, you are sure 
to worship it; God alone is worthy to be worshipped ; 
and if you worship a graven image, you are robbing 
God of the worship to which He alone is entitled. 

(c) Thow shalt not utter the name of God for an evil 
purpose. Why not? To use God’s name for an evil 
purpose is to damage God’s character and reputation ; 
and to damage a person’s reputation is theft of the 
vilest kind. 

(d) Remember the Sabbath Day to keep rt holy—i.e., 
keep the Sabbath Day for God alone. Do not use it, 
like the Canaanites, to worship any other god; do not 
use it for selfish business purposes; do not use it to 
make money for yourself. If you do, you are robbing 
God. 

(e) Honour thy father and mother—i.e., do not rob 
your parents of the respect and obedience due to them. 
In these words, “ father and mother,” however, Moses 
is probably referring, not merely to parents in the 
usual sense, but to the ancestors of the Israelite nation. 
The word “father,” in fact, means also “ forefather.’ 
Honour the patriarchs; honour Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob; honour the glorious heroes of olden days. Do 
not rob your own forefathers of the honour due to 
them. The nation that despises its past has a poor 
outlook for the future. 

(f) Thou shalt do no murder—i.e.,do not rob a man 
of his life, His life has been given him by God for a 
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purpose; and you have no right to rob him of his 
opportunity. 

(g) Thow shalt not commit adultery—i.e.,do not steal 
another man’s wife, and thereby rob him of his best 
friend, his home, and his domestic happiness. 

(h) Thow shalt not steal—i.e., do not rob another man 
of his property. He has earned it, and is entitled to 
it. 

(7) Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour—i.e., do not rob thy neighbour of his good 
name. It is strange that Iago thought so much of 
this precept :— 

“ Who steals my purse steals trash ; ’tis something, nothing ; 

*T was mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.” $ 

(7) Thow shalé not covet thy neighbour's house—i.e., 
do not even desire to rob thy neighbour. In this last 
glorious sentence Moses nearly approached the high 
level of the Sermon on the Mount. He was not con- 
tent with mere outward conduct; he wished to see the 
heart free from evil desires; and, like the apostle Paul, 
he was saying, “Look not every man on his own 
things, but on the things of others.” Thus did Moses 
sound the clarion, “Love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
With all our boasted civilization, we still lag far 
behind his banner. In these days men are thinking, 
not about their duties, but about their rights; and the 
lesson he taught has still to be learned, not only by 
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the individual, but by the nations, by political 
parties, by the trade unions, by all sections of the 
community. 

3. The Poet's Version.—In this version we reach a 
still higher stage. His poem is known to us as 
Psalm xv; and this psalm may truly be called “The 
Ten Commandments Psalm.” At the time when 
Nehemiah was rebuilding Jerusalem, there lived in the 
Holy City a very thoughtful man; and this man made 
the sad discovery that while certain people, after a 
fashion, obeyed both the priestly and the prophetic 
code, they managed somehow to be guilty of various 
acts of meanness. It is not quite certain to whom he 
refers. In the Book of Ezra we are told that the 
Samaritans asked permission to join in the rebuilding 
of the temple. One reason they gave was that they 
sacrificed to the same God as the Jews ; and this psalm, 
it has been suggested, tells us why permission was 
refused. The writer set up a very high ideal of con- 
duct. In addition to devoutness in worship and consi- 
deration for the rights of others, the true Israelite, he 
said, must also possess a certain inner integrity of 
character. Without integrity there can be no mutual 
confidence; without confidence there can be no co- 
operation ; without co-operation God’s work cannot be 
done; and, filled with this noble conception, he wrote 
down his Ten Commandments as follows :— 

(a) Be perfect in your righteousness—i.e., be reliable 
in all your dealings. 
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(6) Speak truth in your mind—ie., say exactly what 
you mean, and mean exactly what you say. Never 
have some hidden purpose up your sleeve. In all 
probability, he learned this maxim from the Persians. 

(c) Do not play the spy upon your neighbour. 

(@) Do no harm to your friend. 

(e) Do not take up a reproach against him—i.e., do 
not listen to idle gossip about him. 

\ (f) Despise bad people only—i.e., do not despise a 
man because he is poor or a foreigner. 

(g) Honour all men that fear God—i.e., whether 
they agree with your opinions or not. 

(4) If you swear to your friend, keep your promise. 

(t) In case of need, lend money without asking for 
interest. 

(7) Do not take a bribe against the innocent. 


In each, therefore, of these three codes we are taught 
a very distinct and definite duty. In the first, written 
by a priest, we are taught to acknowledge the good- 
ness of God, and worship Him in an orderly manner ; 
in the second, written by a prophet, we are taught to 
consider the rights of others; and in the third, written 
by a poet, we are taught to be so single-minded and 
reliable that we can co-operate with each other. Each, 
therefore, of these codes teaches a priceless lesson ; 
each may be a “schoolmaster” to lead us to Christ. 


Sa, 


VI. 


THE FOOLISH BIRDS. 
‘¢In vain is the net spread in the sight of any bird.”—Pnrov. i. 17. 


It is curious how this text is misunderstood. As I was 
reading the leading article in one of the daily papers— 
a paper edited by a man of culture—I observed, to my 
surprise and distress, that while the writer quoted these 
words correctly, he had evidently not the least idea of 
their meaning; and forthwith the thought occurred to 
me that if a highly educated man could make such a . 
dismal blunder, there might be some intelligent 
Christians sharing his delusion. Let us now see where 
the mistake is commonly made. There is more wisdom 
in the text than most people imagine. Let us, there- 
fore, consider—(1) The Usual Interpretation ; (2) The 
True Interpretation; (3) The Practical Moral. 

1. The Usual Interpretation.—At first sight the 
meaning seems plain enough. According, I imagine, 
to nine people out of ten, the Wise Man in this passage 
is simply stating the obvious truth that, if we spread a 
net in the sight of a bird, that bird will be on the look- 
out and will take care not to be caught; and this was how 
the writer in the daily paper understood the passage. 
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He was speaking about a hideous plot being concocted 
against us by the Germans. The Germans, he said—per- 
haps with truth—are still, even though peace has been 
signed, plotting our ruin and destruction. We, however, 
can see them making the plot; the net is being spread 
in our sight; and, because we can see the net being 
spread, we shall not be caught any more by means of 
their devices. “In vain,” said the leader-writer, “is the 
net spread in the sight of any bird.” And that, we 
are told, is exactly what the Wise Man meant. If you 
wish to catch a bird, he says, you must not let it see 
you spread the net. If you wish to catch the bird, you 
must spread the net when the bird is not looking. If 
the bird sees you spread the net, the bird will never be 
caught ; and, therefore, in vain is the net spread in the 
sight of any bird. And the same law, so it is argued, 
apples to human beings. How is it, asks the champion 
of education, that young people so often go wrong in 
life? Because they areignorant; because they do not 
see the net being spread; because they have never 
been carefully warned beforehand ; because they have 
never been shown clearly that vice in the long run 
brings misery ; and the obvious conclusion is that if 
young people were warned in time by their parents and 
teachers, and shown that, while the righteous flourish, 
the wicked are blown away like chaff, most of them 
would be model young men and women. Nobody, it 
has been suggested, really sins with his eyes open. 
Young people sow their wild oats chiefly, if not 
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entirely, because they are ignorant; young people 
succumb to temptation because they do not know its 
dangers ; young people are caught by the fowler because 
they do not see him spread the net; and therefore, 
if we show them the net, they will learn to choose the 
good and avoid the evil. 

Let us now examine this popular philosophy. Is it 
true, in the first place, in the case of the birds? Is it 
true that if a bird sees the farmer spread the net, that 
bird will be on the look-out and avoid being caught ? 
No; it is not true. To the bird on the branch it 
makes not the slightest difference whether he sees the 
net being spread or not. He does not know the pur- 
pose for which it is spread ; he is still as blind as ever 
to the danger; and, though he saw the net being 
spread, he will be caught just the same. The same law 
applies in human affairs. Does it follow that if a man 
sees the evil consequences of wrong-doing, he is certain 
to repent of his sins and lead a virtuous life? Not in 
the least. Most of us know that our chickens come 
home to roost; and most of us take little heed of the 
warning. Does it follow that if a young man sees a 
besotted drunkard he will forthwith take the pledge 
and keep it? Verily, no! Most young men have seen 
others ruined by drink, and yet most of them do not 
take the pledge. They see the net spread, and yet they 
prefer to run the risk. Does it follow that if a student 
sees a fellow-student ruined by gambling, he will avoid 
the racecourse? No. He goes to the race and hopes 
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for better luck. At the present moment there are 
thousands of men in this country who, by their mis- 
conduct, have ruined their own lives, and brought 
misery to their wives and children, and yet, in most 
cases, these men had been warned in the days of their 
youth. They, in many cases, had been instructed by 
pious and anxious parents; they had attended church 
and Sunday school; they had learned the Ten Com- 
mandments, and knew the difference between right and 
wrong ; they had read in many a book how sin had 
ruined others; and yet, despite a thousand wise 
counsels, they trod the broad road to destruction. The 
same truth may be seen on a larger scale. For example, 
take the case of the Israelites. In the Book of Deutero- 
nomy we are told that at an early period in their 
history they were warned that all their prosperity as a 
nation depended on whether they kept or did not keep 
the law laid down by Moses. With this doctrine every 
Israelite cordially agreed; all the prophets taught the 
same stern lesson; on every hand the Israelites saw 
how other nations, corrupted by sin, perished untimely : 
Edomites, Philistines, Babylonians went the way of all 
flesh ; and yet, with all their privileges, they themselves 
failed to profit by such examples. Again, take the case 
of the Pharisees. On several occasions Jesus warned 
the Pharisees that by their false ideas of patriotism 
they were leading the nation to political ruin; most 
of them, in their heart of hearts, must have seen that 
He was right; and yet they filled up the measure 
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of their fathers. Again, take the case of modern 
nations. Each government knows to-day that hate and 
commercial greed foster war; the whole modern 
history of Europe teaches that lesson; and yet how 
little has been done to check these two causes of blood- 
shed. We must not of course press the argument to 
extremes. I admit that education is both useful and 
needful; I admit that without education the danger is 
all the greater; and yet, on the other hand, I am 
forced to recognize that, while prudential motives may 
be a deterrent, they are not in themselves sufficient to 
prevent either a man or a nation from trampling on the 
laws of God and scorning the plainest rules of right 
and wrong. Does, then, our text mean that if a man sees 
the net spread he will avoid the net? No. The Wise 
Man had too much wisdom to talk such nonsense. 

2. The True Interpretation—tIn order to understand 
this text aright, we must consider it, not by itself, but 
in its connexion. In this chapter the Wise Man is 
warning his son against keeping the company of 
sinners; and the whole point of his argument is that 
just as the bird is caught in the net, even though the 
net has been spread in its sight, so sinners continue 
sinning, even though they have been warned that the 
wages of sin is death. Do not, implores the Wise Man, 
keep company with such fools. “If sinners entice 
thee,” he says, “consent thou not.” They, forsooth, 
think themselves wondrous clever; in reality they are 
as foolish as birds; and, just as the birds fall into the 
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net, even though it has been spread in their sight, so 
these foolish sinners fall into the bottomless pit with 
their eyes wide open. In vain the net is spread in the 
sight of such simpletons; in vain wise teachers show 
them the folly of sin; in vain even God Himself tries 
to warn them by examples. “What is the good,” the 
Wise Man continues, “ of warning a bird by spreading 
a net in its sight? It is no good; it is useless; the 
bird is too silly to take the warning. What, then, is 
the use of warning such sinners? It is no good; it is 
useless; and the more you warn them the more they 
persist in their folly.” What, then, does the Wise Man 
mean when he says that in vain the net is spread in 
the sight of the bird? He means that, while danger- 
signals are useful to the wise, they are entirely useless 
in the case of fools. But how, it may be asked, can 
people be so foolish? How is it that the young so 
often despise the counsel of the old? In other 
chapters of this book, the Wise Man mentions two 
reasons. One is pride or conceit; the other is the 
strength of appetite. On the one hand, young people 
are conceited, think that they know better than their 
elders, and regard advice as an insult; on the other 
hand, they are fond of pleasure, act on Horace’s carpe 
diem motto, and boast that they will make hay while 
the sun shines. 

3. The Practical Moral——The more carefully we 
study the history of our nation—especially during the 
last fifty years—the more clearly we perceive that, 
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while a good education is essential, while our children 
should all be taught eugenics, and while all parents 
should warn their children betimes, something better 
than knowledge is needed to develop the highest and 
noblest type of character. It is here that the Christian 
religion comes to our aid. As long as we merely warn 
young people that sin is sure to be punished sooner or 
later, the only virtue that we can expect is a kind of 
enlightened selfishness ; and this virtue is not the stuff 
of which heroes are made. With all his wisdom, the 
writer of Proverbs was far below the level of the 
Gospels. In Proverbs the stress is laid on the doctrine 
of rewards and punishments; in the Gospels, as 
Molinos contended, we are taught to love righteousness 
for its own sake. In Proverbs virtue is a form of 
prudence ; in the Gospels it is self-forgetfulness. In 
Proverbs a man is virtuous for his own sake;* in the 
Gospels he lives entirely for others. In Proverbs the 
offered reward is earthly prosperity; in the Gospels it 
is likeness to God and fellowship with Christ. In 
Proverbs the theory of ethics is utilitarian; in the 
Gospels it is idealism; and, as Sir Henry Jones has 
pointed out, idealism, after all, is the only practical 
creed,t The whole matter was once well put by J. A. 


* « The motive urged for good living is individualistic, utilitarian, 
or eudsemonistic—not the glory of God or the welfare of men in 
general, but the well-being of the actor.’—C. H. Toy, Proverbs 
(* International Critical Commentary ”), p. 14. 

t ‘Idealism as a Practical Creed.” 
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Froude. In his famous essay on the Book of Job he 
points out that that glorious book was written to show 
that the highest man loves virtue, not because it brings 
rewards, but because he rejoices to suffer for a noble 
cause; and then, when Christianity came, this noble 
creed became the acknowledged creed of half the world. 
“ The cross,” he says, “ was the new symbol, the Divine 
Sufferer the great example, and mankind answered to 
the call because the appeal was not to what was poor 
and selfish in them, but to whatever of best and 
bravest was in their nature.” The law of reward and 
punishment was superseded by the law of love. How, 
then, we ask, can we be taught to escape the snare of 
the fowler? The true answer is found in the Gospels 
alone. Prudential considerations are not sufficient. 
For certain purposes, and up to a certain point, the 
Book of Proverbs may still be described as an 
excellent manual of conduct; no thoughtful man can 
read it too often; and yet it does not contain the 
message which this generation most needs. Bring the 
young people into touch with Christ; fire their souls 
with His high moral ideals; teach them to think about 
Him every day; tell them to pray to Him for help and 
guidance ; and then, in their case, the dangerous net 
will indeed be spread in vain. 


( 64 ) 


VIL. 
PLEASING OTHERS. 


“Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you.’— 
Sr. Luxe vi. 26. 


Wor unto whom? Woe unto the twelve disciples ? 
Woe unto all Christians? Is Jesus warning us here 
that if our fellow-men speak well of us there must be 
something seriously wrong with our moral character ? 
_ And is a modern writer correct when he says that in 
this passage Jesus is uttering a solemn “warning to 
all Christian ministers and teachers not to court popu- 
larity by speaking smooth words, and saying ‘ Peace’ 
when there is no peace” ? 

Let us be very careful how we answer these ques- 
tions. At the time when Jesus lived and taught in 
Palestine, there existed a very strong belief in certain 
cultured circles—not only among the Jews, but also, 
and still more, among the Greeks—that if a teacher 
gained the goodwill of the multitude, and succeeded 
in persuading the public to accept his views, he was 
almost certain to be in the wrong; and just as the 
supercilious Pharisees said, “This multitude which 
knoweth not the law are accursed,” and despised Jesus 
because the whole world ran after Him, so the Greeks, 
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proud of their intellectual superiority, exhibited their 
contempt for the masses and their hatred of popularity 
by telling two cynical stories. The first was about a 
Greek politician named Phocion. Phocion was making 
a political speech at Athens. The people listened 
with approbation, and finally broke out into applause ; 
and Phocion, turning to a friend on the platform, said, 
“What is the matter? Have I been saying some- 
thing wrong?” The moral of the story lies on the 
surface. According to this Greek statesman, the rank 
and file of the people are so benighted that only when 
the orator is mistaken can they sympathize with his 
ideas ; his deepest and truest thoughts are above their 
level; and the interesting question is whether our Lord 
desired His disciples to adopt the same pessimistic 
attitude. At first sight no other conclusion seems 
possible. In the first section of St. Luke’s version of 
the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus says to His disciples, 
«Blessed are ye when men shall hate you, and when 
they shall separate you from their company, and shall 
reproach you, and cast out your name as evil, for the 
Son of man’s sake.” In the second section He says, 
with equal emphasis, “Woe unto you when all men 
shall speak well of you”; and therefore, like Phocion, 
Jesus seems to be teaching the gloomy doctrine that if 
the disciples preached the truth they would be hated, 
and if they prophesied falsely they would be popular. 
The other Greek story is even more cynical than the 
first. The writer is Diogenes Lactantius. A certain 
F 
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philosopher, he informs us, was held in general esteem ; 
one day a friend informed the philosopher of this 
encouraging fact; and forthwith the philosopher 
answered, “ Why, what evil have I done?” Is this, let 
us ask, how Jesus desires us to act, and is this how 
Jesus acted Himself? Did Jesus mourn when the 
common people heard Him gladly, and rejoice when 
they cried on Good Friday, “Not this man, but 
Barabbas”? Did Jesus, like the two Greek thinkers, 
regard the multitude with undisguised contempt? 
Does He ask us, His followers, to believe that the more 
we resemble Him, both in doctrine and in practice, 
the more surely we shall be despised and rejected ? 
And, further, if this was really His meaning, how far 
is the doctrine to be carried? Is the preacher to 
lament when his church is crowded, and rejoice when 
he preaches to empty benches? If so, we are led to 
some very strange conclusions. John Foster preached 
to a mere handful; Charles Haddon Spurgeon preached 
to thousands; and some, therefore, might with reason 
infer that Foster was both the sounder theologian and 
the nobler saint. Is the Prime Minister to rejoice when 
he is reviled, and lament when he has the confidence 
of the country? Is a business man to rejoice when 
his men detest him, and lament when they adore him ? 
Does it follow that, if a writer is popular, he is false 
and shallow? Was Walter Pater a greater writer 
than Dickens? The whole problem demands very 
careful consideration. Some people strive for popularity ; 
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others loathe and despise it; and the truth is that 
both classes have drifted astray. Let us now con- 
sider :— 

1. To whom was Jesus speaking? On the answer to 
this question the whole argument turns. According to 
Dean Alford and Dr. A. B. Bruce, Jesus was speaking to 
the twelve disciples; Dean Plummer, however, holds 
that He was speaking, not to the twelve disciples, but to 
certain Jewish plutocrats; and four reasons may be 
given for believing that, on this matter, Dean Plummer 
is right :—(a) In his “ History of Israel,” Ewald points 
out that in Palestine the fiercest opponents of God’s 
truth were the wealthy leaders of fashion ; Renan in his 
“)’Antechrist ” makes a similar statement; and Christ 
denounced these rich and powerful magnates, not 
because they were rich and powerful, but because they 
used their power for evil purposes. In all probability* 
some of these plutocrats had now arrived on the scene 
to hear Him preach. Jesus had now become a popular 
preacher; popular preachers attract the aristocracy ; 
and, just as Philip Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, went 
to hear George Whitefield, so certain wealthy Jews 
came to hear the young prophet of Nazareth. St. Luke, 
it is true, does not tell us this in so many words. He 
does, however, say distinctly that, besides the twelve 
disciples, a great crowd was present, and the crowd 
would include both rich and poor. If not, how could 


* Plummer on St. Luke (‘‘ International Critical Commentary ”), 
p. 182. 
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Jesus say, “ Woe unto you that are rich”? Rich men, 
therefore, must have been in the company, and Jesus 
would naturally seize the opportunity to address them. 
(b) Notice how the discourse is arranged. First, speak- 
ing to His disciples, Jesus uttered four beatitudes ; then 
He uttered four woes; and surely it is perfectly clear 
that the beatitudes and the woes cannot have been 
addressed to the same part of the audience. The first 
beatitude was addressed to the poor; the first woe 
to the rich. The second beatitude was addressed to 
the hungry; the second woe to the full. The third 
beatitude was addressed to those that weep; the third 
woe to those that laugh. With those vivid contrasts 
before us, only one conclusion is possible. In each of 
the first three beatitudes and woes, Christ was drawing 
a contrast between His disciples and His enemies; and 
the natural and reasonable conclusion is that in the 
fourth beatitude and woe the same vivid contrast is 
maintained. As He contrasted the poor disciple with 
the wealthy magnate, so He contrasted the hated dis- 
ciple with the popular magnate. (c) Again, consider this 
point. Not one of the first three woes can be applied 
to the disciples. Can we call any of the disciples 
“rich”? No. There was not, so far as our evidence 
goes, a single rich man in the company. Can we call 
any of the disciples “full”? The word “ full” means 
“sated with good things.” Not one of the twelve, so far 
as we know, was in that condition. Can we say that 
the disciples laughed ? Did they laugh while Christ was 
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with them, and mourn after the Ascension? The very 
opposite occurred. Once more, then, the argument 
seems incontrovertible. If not one of the first three 
woes could refer to the disciples, the same statement 
must be true about the fourth. (d) If we apply the 
woes to the disciples, we make the speaker contradict 
Himself. In the first part of His sermon, Jesus told 
His disciples that they would be hated of all men; and 
then, almost in the same breath, He warns them that all 
men will speak well of them. Surely this is a logical 
impossibility. For these four reasons, therefore, I am 
convinced that our text was addressed, not to the 
twelve disciples, but to certain rich men in the crowd. 

2. The Master’s Meaning.—In the judgment of Christ, 
the greatest calamity is degradation of character and 
alienation from God; and when He uttered this woe 
against the rich and warned them to beware of the day 
when all men should speak well of them, He meant 
that the more they were flattered the more corrupt 
they would grow, and the more blind to spiritual issues. 
There is no lesson more needed by modern society. As 
long as plutocrats exist, so long will such men be 
surrounded by flunkeys, parasites, sycophants, and 
Tartuffes ; the plutocrat becomes as proud as Canute ; 
and pride brings moral ruin. Flattery ruined Augustus 
and his successors ; flattery ruined King Henry VIII; 
flattery ruins the multimillionaire. Because a man 
has money, he is adored; because he is adored, he is 
self-complacent; because he is self-complacent, he is 
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blind to his own sins. Flattery makes the plutocrat a 
criminal; and thus the drawing-room becomes a very 
hot-house of crime. 

3. The Application to Christians.—For us Christians 
the vital question is how far, and in what sense, we 
should endeavour to gain the goodwill of the public ; 
and the answer is that we must avoid extremes. To 
bow to public opinion is Scylla; to scorn it altogether 
is Charybdis. On the one hand, we must remember 
that Jesus denounced the Pharisees because they 
loved the praise of men rather than the praise‘of God ; 
and, therefore, we must first please God, whether we 
please our fellow-men or not. On the other hand, we 
must not be supercilious. As long as we adopt the 
contemptuous attitude of Phocion, we are in danger of 
becoming self-righteous Pharisees ; and, still worse, we 
shall lack the sympathetic spirit of Christ. Let us 
note precisely how the Master acted. Is it true that 
He was entirely indifferent to public opinion? No. 
Did Jesus act on the principle: “They say! What do 
they say? Let them say’’? No. The more closely we 
study His life, the more clearly we perceive that, while 
He did not allow public opinion to regulate His 
conduct, and while He did not value popularity for its 
own sake, He did endeavour to win the goodwill of the 
people. Did Jesus ever say, “I do not care what the 
multitudes think about me”? On the contrary, on 
one occasion He asked His disciples, “ Who do men say 
that the,Son of man is?” On the Mount of Olives 
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He wept because, while the people shouted Hosanna, 
they had not accepted His real message ; and, finally, 
when He was despised and rejected, so far from being 
indifferent, He said, “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death.” Jesus was not indifferent to public 
opinion; Jesus did not say, like the Roman, “Let 
them hate so long as they fear”; Jesus never was 
content to live in proud isolation. With all the force 
at His command—by warning, by entreaty, and by 
works of mercy—He endeavoured to enlist men in 
His cause. Gratitude pleased Him; ingratitude broke 
His heart. Faith delighted Him; unbelief distressed 
Him. Let us take Him as our example. To be 
indifferent to public opinion is both foolish and selfish. 
As Teufelsdréckh sat alone with the stars and viewed 
the world from a safe distance—not stretching out a 
single finger to help it—so the man who proudly boasts 
of his supreme indifference to public opinion is manifest- 
ing a terrible hardness of heart. It is sad to think 
how this great point is ignored. If we know that we 
are in the right, and yet say at the same time that we 
do not care in the least whether others agree with us 
or not, we are really saying that we do not care 
whether others find the truth or wander in the mazes 
of error; and any man who acts thus is both selfish 
and cruel. Instead of being indifferent to public 
opinion, our duty, as followers of Christ, is to try to 
make others, in fundamental matters, think as we 
think, and accept our moral ideals; this we must do, 
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not for our own sakes, but for the sake of others; and 
Scripture itself encourages us with the promise that if 
we are faithful to Christ, we shall be well-pleasing, not 
only unto God, but unto men. In the Book of Proverbs 
the Wise Man says that if a man pleases God by his 
conduct, even his enemies shall be at peace with him. 
St. Paul enjoins us to provide things honest in the sight 
of all men, i.e., so to live that others are compelled to 
approve; and, above all, St. Luke, with a masterly 
touch, informs us that the Holy Child Jesus increased in 
favour, not only with God, but also with men. In this 
last fact we find a world of meaning. The more the Boy 
increased in Divine wisdom, the more He was beloved 
in the village. Jesus, the growing Boy, was free from 
sin; and yet the people in wicked Nazareth spoke well 
of Him. Let us not, then, in this matter be either 
pessimistic or contemptuous. Good men long to please 
the public, and good men are justified in so doing. 
Macaulay hoped for a place in Westminster Abbey ; 
Huxley hoped to be remembered as one who had tried 
to help the people ; and Browning expected to find a 
place in the hearts of the British public. Christians 
are not here to please God only. “Let each one of — 
us,’ says St. Paul, “please his neighbour for that 
which is good, unto edifying” (Rom. xv. 2); and the 
character developed must be of such a type that, like a 
flower-bell or a sunset-touch, it compels admiration. 


cof PEER) 


MALI: 
THE ELDER BROTHER. 


“Therefore came his father out, and intreated him.”— 
St. Luxe xy. 28, 


In these words we find the key to the whole story. 
As long as the Parable of the Prodigal Son is regarded 
as an evangelistic appeal, delivered, as a modern 
scholar says, “for the encouragement of penitent 
sinners ”—and this appears to be still the prevailing 
view—so long will the part about the elder brother 
raise a difficult problem. Most of the commentators 
are puzzled, and offer but lame explanations; and, 
writing on this familiar problem, Dr. Samuel Cox once 
declared that, if they had the courage to tell the truth, 
many scholars would only be too glad to dispense with 
the elder brother altogether. Without the elder 
brother the story is perfect; with him, they think, 
there is a blot on its beauty. Without him, the story 
ends in peace and joy; with him it is like sweet bells 
jangled, out of tune, and harsh. “There are, I sup- 
pose,” says Dr. Cox,* “very few readers of the New 
Testament who have not wished at times that this 
parable had closed with verse 24, and left us rejoicing 


* 6‘ Hxpositor,”’ vol. ix. 
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in the joy of the father over his regained and penitent 
son. The second part of the parable seems to jar with 
the first. The elder brother is a ‘mere discord’ in its 
music, and robs it of its natural and happy close. 
We could very cheerfully dispense with him. We 
do virtually dispense with him by naming the 
parable the Parable of the Prodigal Son, as though 
there was only one son in it, and not two. The 
prudent and thrifty brother, always in his father’s 
house, but with so little of his father’s spirit, only 
perplexes and distresses us. We cannot tell what 
to make of him. We feel that the story would have 
gained in unity and force if he had been left out of it. 
And the commentators are no less perplexed, though 
they are less free to confess it. They have invented 
countless theories to explain him; I have myself in- 
vented one or two; but, as anyone may see who can 
read between the lines, they are satisfied with none 
of them, not even their own. The man remains an 
enigma to this day, raising many questions to which 
we cannot reply.” 

Such, then, is the tragic situation. In the year 
1879, the elder brother was an enigma; to many 
readers he is still an enigma; and the sad consequence 
is that the chief lesson our Lord designed to teach— 
not only in this parable, but also in those concerning 
the Lost Sheep and the Lost Coin—has been almost 
entirely overlooked. Let us see whether we cannot 
solve the problem. 
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1. The first point to notice is the nature of the 
audience. Here the cause of the trouble has lain, and 
here we may find the solution. By making a careful 
study of St. Luke’s narrative, we are led to the highly 
probable and almost certain conclusion that when our 
Lord delivered these three parables—the Lost Sheep, 
the Lost Coin, and the Lost Son—He was addressing 
scribes and Pharisees only; no publicans and sinners 
had yet arrived; Christ, therefore, was making an 
endeavour, not, as most commentators suppose, to 
encourage penitent sinners, but chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, to make a certain impression on the minds, 
and induce a change in the conduct, of the Pharisees ; 
and, as soon as this great fact is realized, the whole 
difficulty about the elder brother disappears entirely. 
Instead of being a late and unwelcome intruder, he 
becomes the chief centre of interest; and on his con- 
duct the whole issue depends. Let us note precisely 
how St. Luke states the case. First, he says (xv. 1), 
the publicans and sinners were drawing near* to hear 
Jesus, Le., they were on their way, and had not yet 
arrived; then the Pharisees, seeing them approaching, 
repeated an old complaint, and said, “This man re- 
ceiveth sinners, and eateth with them”; then, in reply 
to this accusation, Jesus spoke a parable unto them, i.e., 
of course, to the scribes and Pharisees; then, without 
a break in the narrative, come the three parables ; 


* The imperfect may mean “were in the habit of coming.” But 
even so, there is still no proof that any publicans and sinners were 
present when the parable was spoken. 
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and, taking St. Luke’s narrative as it stands, we 
obtain the almost irresistible impression that they were 
spoken for the special benefit of the said scribes and 
Pharisees. On one point, at least, there can be no 
doubt. Each parable was a retort to an accusa- 
tion; that accusation was made by scribes and 
Pharisees; to these men chiefly, and perhaps exclu- 
sively, Christ was speaking; and A. B. Bruce is near 
the truth when he says that in these parables we have 
Christ’s apology for loving the sinful.* 

2. Why, then, was the elder brother introduced ? 
To this question three famous answers have been 
given. (a) According to most of the older commentators, 
Jesus introduced the elder brother for the purpose of 
pointing the contrast between the goodness of God and 
the cold indifference of the Pharisees; Dean Alford, 
e.g., says that Jesus is showing the penitents the recep- 
tion the prodigal meets from his fellow-men in contrast 
to that from his father; and, following out this idea, 
Archbishop Trench says that Jesus was here drawing “a 
contrast between the large heart of God and the narrow, 
grudging heart of man.” In this explanation ‘there is 
a measure of truth; it does not, however, go to the 
heart of the problem; and if this was really Christ’s 
chief purpose, the parable ends on a very pessimistic 
note. And, further, this interpretation contradicts the 
lesson taught in the preceding parables. In each of 


* « Hxpositor’s Greek Testament,” A. B. Bruce, ad loc. 
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the two preceding parables, the seeker’s friends join 
with the seeker in rejoicing; man, i.e., sympathizes 
with God’s redeeming work; and then we are told that, 
while God is good, man is narrow and grudging. For 
this reason, therefore, the old interpretation must, I 
think, be rejected. 

(0) The elder brother is introduced as a warning 
against self-righteousness. The younger brother re- 
pents, and is welcomed home; the elder brother is self- 
righteous, and has to remain outside; and Jesus is 
here warning the Pharisees that, in spite of their 
strict observance of the law, they, being self-righteous, 
are still outside the Kingdom of Heaven. To this 
interpretation, however, there are two objections— 
(1) There is no hint in the story that the elder brother 
claimed any virtue which he did not really possess. 
(2) He is not excluded from the family. He is not 
described, i.e., as outside the Kingdom. He merely 
excludes himself from the festivities. Christ is not 
here merely rebuking the Pharisees; He has, as we 
shall see, a more gracious purpose, 

(c) In an admirable volume of sermons, entitled “The 
Elder Son, and other Sermons,” Dr. Jellett, Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin (1881-1888), propounds the in- 
teresting theory that Jesus introduced the elder brother 
for the purpose of warning the people against a popular 
error. If Jesus, he argues, had ended the story with the 
return and welcome of the prodigal, some publicans 
might have drawn the conclusion that the best way to 
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gain God’s favour is to run away from home ; and Jesus 
introduced the elder brother to show that God has two 
kinds of children. Some, like the prodigal, sin and 
have to repent; others, like the elder brother, stay at 
home and do their duty; and, on the whole, the elder 
brother was the better man of the two. “ The repen- 
tant sinner,” he says, “excited in the father’s heart a 
stronger feeling, for the moment; but the son who 
is ever with him holds a higher place.” With this 
explanation most of us will have some sympathy. At 
best, however, it is only conjecture, and it raises a very 
serious difficulty. Christ was surely not informing the 
scribes and Pharisees that they were more highly 
esteemed by God than the penitent publicans and 
sinners. 

(d@) My own suggestion is of a different nature. At 
this period in His ministry Jesus had not yet entirely 
abandoned hope that, if a strong appeal were made to 
them, the scribes and Pharisees might be induced to 
support His redemptive work; some Pharisees had 
recently shown a friendly feeling by warning Him that 
Herod intended to kill him, and urging Him to flee the 
neighbourhood ; and, just as the father in the parable 
came out and intreated the elder brother, so Jesus was 
now intreating the scribes and Pharisees. For their 
sakes, therefore, in the first instance, He described how 
the lost sheep was rescued ; for their sakes He described 
how the woman found the lost coin; for their sakes He 
narrated how the prodigal repented; and, above all, for 
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their sakes He pointed out that, while men rejoiced 
at the recovery of the lost sheep and the lost coin, 
there was still greater rejoicing—a feast, music, and 
dancing—when the prodigal returned. In the last 
case, however, there was a striking exception. One 
man, the elder brother, refused to share in the festivi- 
ties; just so the Pharisee refused to welcome the 
publican ; and, therefore, just like the father in the 
story, Jesus pleaded with the Pharisees on behalf of the 
sinners He had saved. “Do not,” He urges, “stand 
aloof from this movement; join in the work, and then 
you will share in the joy.” 

3. Let us look at the elder brother’s character, and 
see if it fits the foregoing interpretation. As the 
elder brother is supposed to represent the Pharisees— 
an assumption partly true and partly false—most 
expositors paint him in very dark colours; one writer 
even calls him “the villain of the story,’* and no 
fewer than seven sins have been laid to his charge. It 
is time to reconsider the whole case. (a) Puerility: 
“ Now his elder son was in the field.” | In these words, 
so we are told, Jesus was rebuking the Pharisees for 
wasting their time in a round of petty observances. 
“We have here,” says Godet, “a type of the Pharisee 
busied with the observance of his rites, while the re- 
pentant sinners are rejoicing in the serene illumination 
of grace.” + Answer :—The elder brother was simply 


*David Smith, ‘“ Days of His Flesh,” p. 312. 
+ Quoted by Trench, ad loc. 
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doing his regular daily duty; his work was necessary 
and useful; he had not yet heard of his brother’s 
return; and to blame him for doing his duty is 
ridiculous. (0) Ungeniality : Instead of going into 
the house at once, he called one of the servants and 
asked what the music and dancing meant; and thereby 
he showed that he had no confidence in his father. If 
he had been a good son, he would have known that 
when his father made a feast there must be a good 
reason.* Answer:—How did the elder brother know 
that his father had made the feast? His father might 
have been summoned from home on sudden and urgent 
business, and the servants, in his absence, might have 
been enjoying a little festivity on their own account. 
In any case, he would want to know what sort of 
guests he had to meet. He could not meet the guests 
in his working clothes, and would wish to dress to 
suit the occasion. (c) Lack of sympathy: “He was 
angry, and would not go in.” This shows that he had 
no sympathy with his younger brother’s repentance. 
“ His fault lay here,” says A. B. Bruce, “that he was 
readier to think of the sin than of the repentance.”t 
Answer:—The elder brother did not know that his 
younger brother had repented. He only knew that he 
had returned home. The servants told him nothing 
about repentance. We cannot, of course, justify him 
entirely. He ought at least to have been glad to see 
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* Trench, ad loc. 
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his own brother again. But to say that he had no 
sympathy with a penitent is going beyond our evidence. 
(d) A servile spirit: “Lo, these many years do I serve 
thee.” By using the word “serve,” he proves, we are 
told, that his view of his relation to his father was a 
servile one.* “He had the spirit of a bondsman,” says 
David Smith, “and regarded his father as a hard 
taskmaster”;+ and, following the guidance of 
St. Ambrose, Trench also speaks of his “servile spirit.” 
Answer :—The use of the word “serve ” proves nothing 
of the kind. In several other New Testament passages 
the very word used here by the elder brother is used to 
indicate, not work done in a servile spirit, but work done 
from the noblest motives. In Rom. vi. 6, St. Paul 
urges us to “serve” in newness of the spirit; in 
Gal. v. 13, he tells us to “serve” one another through 
love ; in Col. iii. 24, he reminds his converts that they 
“serve” the Lord Christ; in 1 Thess. i. 9, he narrates 
how his readers had turned from idols to “serve” a 
living God; and, finally, in Phil. i. 22, he says that 
Timothy had “served” with him in the Gospel. In 
each case the Greek word is the same as that used 
here by the elder brother; and in no case does it 
indicate a servile disposition. (¢) Self-complacency 
or self-righteousness: “I never transgressed a com- 
mandment of thine.’ In this sentence, it is said, 
Christ was rebuking “the blind self-complacency of 


* Plummer on St. Luke, p. 378. 
+‘* Days of His Flesh,” p 312. 
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the Pharisee.” -Answer:—The elder brother was speak- 
ing, not in a calm spirit of self-complacency, but 
in a sudden tone of hot indignation; and the story 
contains no hint that he was telling more than the 
literal truth. (/) Selfish Motive-—“ Thou never gavest 
me a kid.” This proves that he served his father 
only for what he could get. Answer:—The elder brother 
did not mention the kid until he heard about the 
fatted calf. There is no proof—not even a sugges- 
tion—that he had ever thought of such things before. 
(g) Contempt.—“ This thy son.” This proves that the 
elder brother despised the prodigal; he would not 
- recognize him as his brother ; and the meaning of the 
phrase is: “This precious son of yours.” Answer :—lf 
“this thy son” means “this precious son of yours,” 
then the words “this thy brother,” spoken by the 
father, ought logically to mean “this precious brother 
of yours ”; and this, it is clear, is a reductio ad absurdum. 
There is no proof that the elder brother spoke in a con- 
temptuous tone. He may rather have meant to suggest 
that, by giving the young scapegrace such an undeserved 
welcome, his father was bringing disgrace upon the 
family. Let us consider, he says, the family honour. 
Let there be a little discipline first, and then the 
welcome will be in order. 

4. For whom, then, does the elder brother stand ? 
To that question three answers have been given— 
(a) The elder brother is the good Church member 
who keeps his baptismal vows; the prodigal is the 
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careless youth who first sows his wild oats. Answer: This 
is a good application of the story, but we cannot call it 
an interpretation. (b) The elder brother is the Jew; 
the prodigal is the Gentile ; and the moral is that—as 
our Lord Himself said—the Kingdom would be taken 
from the Jews and given to others more worthy. 
Answer:—There is nohint that on this occasion our Lord 
was thinking of this particular contrast ; and the elder 
brother, as a matter of fact, was not excluded from his 
own home. (c) The elder brother is the Pharisee ; the 
younger is the publican andsinner. For the last forty or 
fifty years this has been the most popular interpretation. 
Bruce says it may be taken for granted, and does not 
need to be proved; and yet it will not stand close 
examination. Between the elder brother and the 
Pharisee there is very little resemblance. With most of 
the Pharisaic characteristics every reader of the Gospels 
is familiar. They were hypocrites ; they strained out 
gnats and swallowed camels ; they prayed at the street- 
corner, that they might be seen of men; they washed 
the outside of the cup and the platter; they appeared 
to men to be righteous, and yet were ravening wolves ; 
they even devoured widows’ houses; and not a single 
one of these vices is found in the elder brother. In 
two other senses, however, he did resemble the 
Pharisees; and this brings us back to our main point. 
First, like the Pharisees, he showed jealousy or pique; 
second, like the Pharisees, he refused to welcome his 
erring brother; and Jesus, therefore, in this parable 
G2 
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was dealing, not with Pharisaic vices in general, but 
simply with these two particular faults. 

Let us not imagine, therefore, that He was denounc- 
ing the Pharisees. On this occasion His purpose was 
entirely different. ‘Do not,” He says, “be jealous 
because I pay so much attention to publicans and 
sinners; do not hold aloof from this glorious movement.” 
Thus did Jesus endeavour to enlist the Pharisees on 
His side, and that is why He mentioned the elder 
brother. The elder brother is not an afterthought. He 
is the climax of the whole story. 

5. Why, then, does Jesus leave the story unfinished ? 
Why does He not tell us whether the elder brother 
went in after all? Why does He leave him outside 
listening to his father? The answer is obvious. There 
is not a more dramatic situation in the Gospels. As 
the father intreated the elder brother to enter the house, 
so Jesus was intreating the Pharisees to join in His 
glorious work; and Jesus left the story unfinished 
because He was waiting to see whether the Pharisees 
would accept His invitation or not. By accepting 
that invitation they would prove themselves true 
children of God. Never did the Pharisees have a more 
glorious chance. On their answer to the invitation 
the whole future of Judaism depended. In our days 
there is a similar situation. As the Pharisees held 
aloof from the publicans, so the educated classes in 
our land hold aloof, to a large extent, from Church 
work; and as Jesus appealed to the Pharisees, so now 
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He appeals to the universities, to the public schools, 
and to all men with leisure and ability. To such, 
rather than to the ignorant, this parable is addressed : 
and the question is, How long must the Master leave 
His story unfinished ? 


( 86 ) 


IX. 
ST. MATTHEW'S METHODS. 


‘Matthew, sitting at the place of toll._—Sr. Marv. ix. 9. 


THis sermon will take the simple form of a short 
biographical sketch. What sort of man was Matthew ? 
Why may we call him mathematical? What sort of 
service did he render to the cause of Christianity ? 
What special abilities, if any, did he possess? What 
special methods, if any, did he employ 2? And what 
lessons may we learn by studying his remarkable 
life and conduct ? There isnot a more encouraging 
story in the New Testament. As Matthew was a very 
quiet and humble man, and never did anything, 
apparently, very dramatic, it may seem at first sight 
that I have selected a rather dull and uninteresting 
topic; the mere fact that he was a government official 
will probably suggest to some minds that his intellectual 
abilities were rather limited; and yet there are two 
good reasons for believing that Matthew was one of 
the most fascinating, romantic, and inspiring men that 
ever sat at the Master’s feet, and yielded to His spell. 
For the first of these reasons we turn to Palestine, and 
for the second to France. The first reason is connected 
with the life of our Lord. The scene is the busy town 
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of Capernaum, beside the Sea of Galilee. Jesus, walk- 
ing along the shore, sees Matthew, the tax-collector, 
sitting at the place of toll. Jesus says to Matthew, 
“Follow me”; and the interesting question is, Why 
did Jesus make such a strange selection? St. Luke, 
in telling the story, adds a very important and in- 
structive detail. Jesus, he tells us, did not merely see 
Matthew ; Jesus regarded Matthew with special interest 
and pleasure ; and the word used by St. Luke means, 
not only to see, but to love and admire. As the traveller 
admires a beautiful landscape, so Jesus, studying 
Matthew’s face, saw some hidden beauty in his 
character; and the question for us to consider is, 
What was it precisely that Jesus saw? What did 
Jesus see in this prosaic business man? What special 
work, if any, had Jesus for him to do? Why should a 
’ man accustomed to adding up figures be called to 
preach the Gospel of the Kingdom of God ? 

The second reason comes from the city of Paris. 
According to the brilliant French writer, Ernest Renan, 
this man, Matthew the publican, was the second most 
important person, not only in the early history of 
Christianity, but in the whole history of the human race. 
“ The Gospel of Matthew,” says Renan, “ all things con- 
sidered, is the most important book of Christianity— 
the most important book that has ever been written ; 
and the compilation of the Gospels is, next to the 
personal action of Jesus, the leading fact in the origins 
of Christianity—I will even add in the history of 
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mankind.’’ Now, why does Renan make this astounding 
statement ? Why does he say, not merely that Jesus 
is first, but that Matthew is easily second? Why does 
he place St. Matthew above St. Peter, above St. Paul, 
and above St. John? Is he telling the sober truth, or 
is he exaggerating? With the first part of Renan’s 
statement all here present will agree: no one can be 
compared with Jesus of Nazareth; with the second 
some of us will disagree; and yet, whether we agree 
with Renan or not, let us try to realize the full force 
of his statement. As Shakespeare stands apart in the 
world of letters, as Plato was the most divine 
philosopher, as Michael Angelo was the prince of 
sculptors, as Newton stands supreme in mathematics, 
as Beethoven reigns in the realm of music, as Nelson 
was the greatest of naval commanders, so Matthew, 
the humble publican, Matthew, the despised social 
outcast, is described by a masterly critic as the greatest 
man who, after the Crucifixion, helped to establish the 
Christian Church and spread the Kingdom of God. 
Matthew, we are asked to believe, is greater than Moses 
the prophet ; Matthew is greater than Julius Caesar ; 
Matthew is greater than Shakespeare; Matthew is 
greater than Charles Darwin; Matthew did more than 
any of these to mould the destinies of mankind; 
Matthew, next to our Lord Himself, has left the deepest 
mark on the sands of time; Matthew, above all other 
mere men, deserves to wear upon his brow the 
amaranthine crown of eternal fame; and, thinking of 
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the glorious services he has rendered, we shall thank- 
fully say of him, as Oliver Goldsmith said of the Man 
preacher, 
*¢ As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 


Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on ‘its head.’’ 


Is there any truth in this high-sounding praise? 
Let us try to take a sober view of the matter. My 
story will be divided into three chapters :—Chapter I: 
Matthew before he met Christ; Chapter II: Matthew 
in the service of Christ; Chapter III: Matthew in 
the service of the Church. At this point I will give 
you the key to the sermon. In each of these three 
parts of his life Matthew did much the same kind of 
work. The key-word of this sermon is the word 
“collector.” St. Matthew, from first to last, was a 
collector. Before he met Christ he was a collector; 
while he was with Christ he was a collector; and in 
his old age he was still a collector. In the first period, 
he collected money; in the second, he collected men; 
and in the third he collected gems of wisdom. In the 
first period, he collected for Herod Antipas; in the 
second, he collected for Jesus; in the third, he col- 
lected for the Christian Church; and the glorious 
and encouraging feature of the whole story is that, 
not being a genius, he exhibited in eaeh period the 
same mathematical, arithmetical, practical business 
capacity. Matthew is the business man inspired by the 
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Spirit of God; and that is a remarkable combination, 
much required in our own country to-day. Let me 
now tell the story in some detail. 


CuapTER I: Matthew in the service of Herod Anti- 
pas. — For some years before he met our Lord, 
Matthew—or Levi, as he was then called—occupied 
the humble position of tax-collector at Capernaum. 
He was in the civil service of the Roman Empire. 
There he sat in his little office beside the deep blue 
sea; there he took the money and kept his books; 
there, each evening, he added up his takings, and 
reckoned, like a commercial traveller, how much com- 
mission he had made for himself; there, it is said, he 
sold passenger-tickets to those desiring to cross the 
lake by means of the ferry-boat; and all our evidence 
goes to show that, not only in the Holy Land, but also 
in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, the class to which 
St. Matthew belonged possessed a most unsavoury 
reputation. By most of the fashionable writers of the 
day, tax-collectors were classed with the vilest crimi- 
nals, and witty poets and comic dramatists made jokes 
at their expense. For example, there is a curious 
story about the Roman love-poet Theocritus: “ Which,” 
said a friend to Theocritus, “are the most dangerous 
wild beasts?” “On the mountains,” said Theocritus, 
“bears and wolves; in the cities, tax-collectors.” 
Again, take this little gem from Lucian. He is giving 
his list of hopeless characters, who might well be 
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spared: “ Adulterers, fornicators, tax-collectors, cheats, 
toadies, and all others who disgrace humanity.” 

Again, take this from Theophrastus. In one of his 
character-sketches (No. 16) Theophrastus brackets 
collectors with cooks ; all cooks in those days seem to 
have been regarded as reprobates; and to bracket a 
man along with a cook was the vilest possible insult. 
Finally, tax-collectors were shown up on the stage: 
Aristophanes, the Greek comedian, holds them up to 
scorn ; and the strong probability is that when the tax- 
collector appeared on the boards the audience rocked 
with laughter. In Palestine they were hated with a 
deadly hatred. As they were in the service of a foreign 
power, they were denounced as traitors; and patriotic 
Jews regarded them as we should regard a man in the 
pay of Germany. No collector was allowed to worship 
in the synagogue; no collector could sacrifice in the 
temple ; and no collector was even allowed to give 
evidence in a court of justice. By his very nature he 
was a liar, and was sure to commit perjury; if aman 
made a promise to a tax-collector, he was not bound to 
keep it; and in the Talmud the appalling statement is 
made that all tax-collectors were so corrupt that, even 
if they desired to do so, they could not repent of their 
own sins. Nor was even this the worst of the matter. By 
his sins the tax-collector corrupted, not only himself, 
but his relations; all his brothers, sisters, and cousins 
were tainted; and a popular Jewish proverb says— 
“Take not a wife from a family containing a tax- 
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collector, for they are all tax-collectors.” To this 
despised class, therefore, our friend Matthew belonged. 
He did not even enjoy social status. In those days 
tax-collectors were divided into two classes. The higher 
class were called publicans, and dealt directly with the 
government ; the lower class were merely local agents ; 
and poor Matthew was not evena publican. He held 
the lowest rank in a low profession. Letus not, how- 
ever, be hasty in our conclusions. The mere fact that 
Matthew belonged to a class with an evil reputation is 
no proof in itself that he himself was a wicked man. In 
his interesting book, “ Broken Earthenware”—a book 
dealing with the work of the Salvation Army—Mr. 
Harold Begbie says that the average London plumber 
has a bad reputation ; he is generally, says Mr. Begbie, a 
thief, and steals from his employer; but even if this 
statement be correct, we have no right to conclude 
that a man cannot be a plumber without at the same 
time being a thief. The same argument must be applied 
to Matthew. Matthew responded at once to the Master’s 
call. Matthew, for the sake of Christ, made a great 
sacrifice ; and that fact is sufficient to show that he had 
some goodness in him. 


CHAPTER I]; Matthew in the service of Christ.—The 
scene is Matthew’s private house or villa; the time of 
day is evening; and the story is the story of a grand 
banquet or reception, Matthew is still a collector; 
but now, instead of collecting money, he is collecting 
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men for his new Master. As soon as Matthew joined 
the band of disciples, he desired to celebrate the 
occasion with pomp and circumstance; and, following 
an old Eastern custom, he held a grand reception in his 
own house. Let us not call this affair a mere feast or 
banquet ; the true and literal translation is “ reception.” 
Abraham, says the Book of Genesis, held a grand 
‘reception in his tent on the day when his son Isaac was 
weaned; Ahasuerus, King of Persia, held a grand 
reception for all his princes; and now Matthew, in 
similar fashion, held a grand reception to honour Jesus, 
His house was large, and held a goodly company. To 
this function he invited two classes of guests. On the one 
hand, he invited Jesus, Peter, James, John, and several 
other disciples; on the other hand, he collected a crowd 
of tax-collectors and sinners ; and thus, for the first 
time in the history of Israel, the pious Jew and the 
social outcast sat down side by side at the same table. 
Let us realize the importance of this occasion. On that 
evening, in Matthew’s house, there began a new move- 
ment in the history of humanity; on that evening, as 
Godet says, foreign missions began; on that evening, for 
the first time, Christ had an opportunity of preaching to 
tax-collectors; and the man who gave Him the oppor- 
tunity was His new disciple Matthew. Matthew 
collected an audience for Christ; and better service 
none was able to render. The supreme moment in 
Matthew’s life had arrived. The tide of Matthew’s life 
had turned, and Matthew took it at the flood. His 
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whole view of life was entirely altered. In the past he 
had only collected money ; now he collected patients for 
the great Physician of souls. In the past he had lived for 
himself alone; now he desired to impart to others the 
new life and the new joy which Christ had imparted to 
him. In the past he had gloried in his profits ; now he 
made the great discovery that itis more blessed to give 
than to receive. In the past the sweetest sound in his 
ears had been the chink of coin; now he heard the voice 
of the Master speaking hope and comfort to the outcast; 
and using his imagination, and knowing that Jesus had 
come to redeem us all, he could see in the distant future 
the golden minarets of the City of God. Thus did 
Matthew, in his own house, become both a missionary and 
a dreamer, and thus did he realize the truth contained 
in the noble lines attributed to Major Mordaunt :— 
«Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 
Throughout the sensual world proclaim,. 


One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 


Cuaprer IIL: Matthew in the service of the Church.— 
We come to the most instructive part of the story. 
St. Matthew had a still greater service to render. He 
is now an old man, but, before he dies, he prepares to 
leave behind him a priceless legacy. For some thirty 
or forty years after the Resurrection St. Matthew lived 
such a quiet life that very little is known about him. 
He seems to have spent his time in Palestine, and 
ministered there to a band of Jewish Christians; and 
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these Christians asked the apostle to do them a special 
favour. Let me try to make the situation clear. In 
those days, so the critics tell us, only one of our four 
Gospels existed; this was the little Gospel according to 
Mark ; and these Christians in Palestine complained 
that while St. Mark’s Gospel contained a great deal 
about the conduct: of Christ, there was very little about 
His teaching. “Matthew,” they pleaded, “can you not 
tell us some more ? What did Jesus say about conduct ? 
what did He say about the future?” To this appeal 
the aged apostle responded ; and once again he acted as 
a collector. In his youth he had collected money for 
the Roman Government; then he collected an audience 
for his Master; and now in his old age he collected the 
sayings of Jesus, and arranged them in his own 
mathematical way. The story has been told by a man 
called Papias. “Matthew,” he says, “collected and 
arranged the sayings in Hebrew, and each interpreted 
them as best he could.” We come here to a most 
remarkable point. At the risk of seeming a little 
pedantic, I am going to teach you a little Greek word. 
One Greek word for a tax is logia; the Greek word for 
sayings is also /ogia; and the chief difference between 
the two words is that, while the first is singular, the 
second is plural. The word /ogia rang in Matthew’s ears 
like music. In his youth it had merely meant a tax; 
now it meant the teaching of his Master; and now, 
when he collected the sayings of Jesus, he used the very 
same business methods which he had employed of old 
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in his little office. Matthew, by training, was simply 
a business man. Matthew had always been accustomed 
to figures. Matthew could never get figures out of his 
head; and, to all those who have eyes to see, the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew is the most arithmetical book 
in the Bible. In every page it simply bristles with 
figures. If I used figures to describe St. Matthew, I 
should be inclined to call him 3—5—7. Why? Because 
these were his three favourite numbers. Each of these 
three numbers was regarded as sacred by the Jews; 
and Matthew, being both a Jew and a clerk, resolved to 
turn these figures to good account. Please note exactly 
how this good man behaved. Some of the sayings he 
arranged in sets of three; others he arranged in sets 
of five; and others he arranged in sets of seven. Let 
us first look at his favourite number, three. How 
often, according to Matthew, did Jesus utter the 
words “Fear not”? Three times. How often did 
Jesus say, “Be not anxious”? Three times. How 
often did Jesus say, “He is not worthy of me”? 
Three times. How often did Jesus speak to His 
disciples in the Garden of Gethsemane? Three times. 
How often did Jesus pray in that Garden? Three 
times. How many last commandments did the risen 
Jesus give to His disciples? Three—preach, baptize, 
and teach. Is all this mere coincidence? No. It is 
design ; it is our old friend the collector using the 
number three to help to arrange his material; and the 
plain truth of the matter is that in the Gospel 
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according to St. Matthew there are no fewer than 
thirty-eight sets of three. 

Again, take his use of the number five. How many 
divisions are there in the Sermon on the Mount? 
Five. How often does Jesus correct the law of Moses ? 
Five times. How often does Jesus say, “But I say 
unto you”? Five times. Is all this mere coincidence ? 
No. It is design; it is Matthew using his arithmetic 
in the service of Christ. 

Again, take his use of the number seven. How 
many beatitudes are there in the Sermon on the 
Mount? Seven. How many petitions are there in 
the Lord’s Prayer? Seven. How many reasons did 
Jesus give for not being over-anxious? Seven. How 
often did Jesus utter the warning, “ Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites” ? Seven times. How 
many parables are there in chapter xiii? Seven. Is 
all this mere coincidence? No. It is design; it is 
Matthew using his gift in the service of Christ; and 
the moral is one for each of us to remember. 

Matthew, so far as I can discover, was not what we 
calla genius. Matthew could not argue like St. Paul. 
Matthew was not a theologian like St. John. Matthew 
was not a literary artist like St. Luke. Matthew was 
merely a humdrum man of figures; and yet, by using 
his one gift in the service of the Church, he conferred 
on mankind a benefit more priceless than all the mines 
of Golconda. 

In all this there is a special lesson for us in 
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these islands. Between us and Matthew there is a 
close resemblance. What part does God ask us to 
play in the world? Does it follow that because we 
excel in business we are unfit to preach the Gospel ? 
On this topic there is much nonsense talked. Adam 
Smith called us, with truth, a “nation of shop-keepers”; 
Napoleon Buonaparte, stole the phrase and hurled it 
at our heads as an accusation; and more than one son 
of Albion has heard the taunt that Britons care for 
nothing but food and drink, and have no eye for 
spiritual things. It is time to expose this fiction. Our 
country is not merely a grocers’ paradise ; this land is 
now, and long has been, the home of poets, preachers, 
and philosophers; and one grand feature of our island 
story is that more than once the case of Matthew has 
been repeated. John Milton was a Secretary of State, 
and yet wrote “Paradise Lost”; Sir Isaac Newton, 
immersed in figures, wrote a treatise on prophecy; 
Edmund Burke, the politician, exalted the “sublime 
and beautiful”; George Grote, a banker, wrote the 
first good History of Greece; H. J. Roby, a Manchester 
merchant, wrote the best Latin Grammar; Dr. James 
Hinton, a busy physician, wrote his immortal book, 
“The Mystery of Pain.” 

From such instances one grand conclusion follows. 
The mere fact that a man excels in business is no 
reason why he should not dream dreams and see 
visions. Each man, says Browning,* possesses one 


* «<The Statue and the Bust.’’ 
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superb faculty ; each man, if he so desires, may use an 
earthly gift for an end divine; and Matthew wears 
the amaranthine crown because he acted on that noble 
principle. Let each of us take heart from his example. 
In the pulpit we need St. Pauls and St. Johns; in the 
pews we need a few more St. Matthews. In the pulpit 
we need philosophers, scholars, theologians, mystics ; in 
the pews we need business men whose hearts God hath 
touched. Let us, like Matthew, be obedient to the 
heavenly vision; let us, like Matthew, study the 
Master’s teaching; and, then, laying our gift on the 
altar, let us, ike William Blake the mystic, say : 
‘*T will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 


Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land.” 
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THE REAL PRESENCE. 


“The Lord’s Supper.” —1 Cor. xi. 20. 


LET us try to understand precisely what St. Paul meant 
by this phrase. For many years Christian people have 
been accustomed to use three distinct terms to describe 
the Sacrament instituted by our Lord on Maundy 
Thursday evening ; each of these three terms or titles 
brings a special idea before our minds, and teaches a 
solemn spiritual lesson; and yet it is rather curious 
to observe that while two of these terms—Holy Com- 
munion and Eucharist—appeal to us as reverent and 
dignified, the third term, “the Lord’s Supper,” may 
seem in comparison almost flat and commonplace. 
The first term, “ Holy Communion,” is common to all 
the Churches; the second, “ Eucharist,” suggests the 
High Churchman ; and the third, “ Lord’s Supper,” is, I 
believe, used very largely by Nonconformists. Let us 
now see what each of these terms means. With the 
meaning of the first two most of us will be already 
familiar. The word “Communion” is a Latin word, 
and means brotherhood or fellowship; the word 
“ Holy ” means, not only set apart for God, but divine 
or spiritual ; and when we call this Sacrament the Holy 
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Communion we mean, among other things, that when 
we attend this service in the true devotional spirit we 
are brought thereby into close fellowship with God 
and also. with each other as brethren and sisters in 
Christ. In the term “ Eucharist” the main idea, though 
equally valuable, is different; the word “ Eucharist ”’ 
is a Greek word, and means praise or thanksgiving ; 
and this term for the Sacrament seems to have come 
into use because, in the early history of the Church, 
the people, just before the service, joined in a hymn of 
praise known as the Great Thanksgiving. Let us now, 
however, observe one important point. In each of 
these terms the main stress appears to be laid, not 
on the Person of Christ, but rather on the experience 
and conduct of the believer. By using the term “ Com- 
munion” we indicate his experience of the grace of 
God; and by using the term “ Eucharist” we proclaim 
his gratitude for that experience. With the third 
title, “ Lord’s Supper,” however, the case is entirely 
different. St. Paul is speaking here about Christ Him- 
self; he is making a definite assertion about the Risen 
and Ascended Lord; he is teaching a profound and 
helpful Christological doctrine; and the chief purpose 
of this discourse is to show what that special and 
particular doctrine was. St. Paul is not merely asserting 
that Jesus is Lord; he is describing something that 
Jesus does. Let us now, therefore, consider: 1, the 
ostensible meaning of the phrase; 2, the real meaning ; 
3, the underlying principle. 
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1. The Ostensible Meaning.—According to the older 
commentators—such, e.g., a8 Dean Alford, who wrote 
before certain important linguistic discoveries had been 
made—this phrase, “ the Lord’s Supper,” simply means 
“the Supper instituted by the Lord”; St. Paul is 
referring here, he says, not merely to the Sacrament 
itself, but to the immediately preceding agape or love- 
feast; and most readers will probably take it for 
granted that the phrase can hardly have any other 
meaning. St. Paul often uses the phrase “ the Lord’s” ; 
and these words merely mean created by, or belonging 
to, Christ. What, eg., does St. Paul mean by the 
phrase “the Lord’s table”? He means the table 
specially prepared by Christ. On this point interest- 
ing evidence has recently been discovered. The phrase 
“Lord’s table”’ was, it appears, already in common use, 
not only among Christians, but in general society ; it 
was used to describe a meal or table prepared for his 
invited guests by the lord or master of the house ; and 
St. Paul, it has been suggested, is simply taking this 
common phrase and applying it to Christian purposes. 
At the present time, says Dr. Adolf Deissmann,* there 
may still be seen in the library at Eton College an old 
Greek invitation card: “ Chairemon invites you to dine 
at the table of the Lord Sarapis in the Sarapeion to- 
morrow, the 15th, at 9 o’clock.” In another library 
across the Atlantic there is exhibited another invitation 


* “New Light on the New Testament,” p. 83. 
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card: “ Antonios, son of Ptolemaios, invites you to 
dine with him at the table offthe Lord Sarapis in the 
house of Claudius Sarapion on the 16th at 9 o’clock.” 
Who, then, it is said,can doubt whatSt.Paul means by the 
phrase, “ the Lord’s Table” ? He is describing the Risen 
Lord as our host. Christ issues the invitation to us; 
Christ prepares the meal; Christ, ie., institutes the 
supper, and we are simply His guests. Again, we may 
ask, what does St. Paul mean by the phrase “ the Lord’s 
death”? He means simply the death endured by 
Christ. In this case no other meaning is possible. 
What, then, must St. Paul mean by the phrase “the 
Lord’s Supper”? By all the analogies of language, it 
seems, he must mean, and can only mean, the Supper 
prepared and instituted by Christ. St. Paul, therefore, 
is simply referring to an historical fact. He is remind- 
ing his readers of what occurred in the upper room on 
Maundy Thursday evening. Do not, he says, forget 
the origin of this sacred meal. Remember that the 
Founder was Christ Himself. Is this, however, really 
all the great apostle meant? Was he not teaching 
a still deeper spiritual lesson? Let us look a little 
more closely at the phrase. 

2. The Real Meaning.—In order to make the point 
perfectly clear, I must here explain that, strictly speak- 
ing, no such phrase as “the Lord’s Supper ” is used in 
the New Testament at all. The Greek word translated 
“the Lord’s” is not a noun, but an adjective; this 
adjective means lordly, royal, or imperial ; and, therefore, 
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we must remember that while St. Paul did use the 
phrases “ Lord’s table” and “Lord’s death,” he never 
did, so far as we know, use the phrase “ Lord’s Supper.” 
Let us therefore translate, not “ Lord’s Supper,” 
but “ Royal Supper,” or “Imperial Supper.” In those 
days this word “ Royal” or “Imperial” was widely used 
in government official circles, and indicated anything 
specially connected with the Emperor. The Emperor’s 
money was called the Imperial Treasury; an edict 
issued by the Emperor was called an Imperial Edict; 
and a banquet given by the Emperor was called an 
Imperial Banquet.* At these banquets the Emperor 
himself was present. He provided the food; he issued 
the invitations; he presided at the table. What, then, 
does St. Paul mean when he calls the Holy Communion 
“the Imperial Supper”? He is teaching two funda- 
mental Christian doctrines. In the first place, like 
St. John in the Book of Revelation, St. Paul is here 
asserting that Christ is King of kings and Lord of 
lords. As the Emperor reigned supreme over all 
other kings and potentates, so Christ has been raised 
by God above all principalities and powers. He is the 
true King or Emperor ; His supper is the true Imperial 
Supper. St. Paul, however, means even more than 
this. He means that as the Emperor was present at 
the Imperial banquets given in Rome, so Christ, in all 
His Royal Majesty, is present at the Holy Communion. 


* Deissmann, “ Bible Studies,” pp. 217-19. 
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He is teaching, in fact, what we may call a doctrine of 
the Real Presence; and that doctrine is taught in a 
manner which Christians of different schools of thought 
may all agree to accept. On the manner of the 
presence St. Paul here says nothing ; and, perhaps, his 
silence may teach us a useful lesson. Let us, like him, 
avoid controversy on such a sacred’ topic. Let us 
rather lay stress on the glorious spiritual fact. In the 
Holy Communion we meet Christ the King; and that 
is the truth for us to value and cherish. Controversy 
has rent the Church in twain; concentration on the 
fundamental truth will lead to reunion and co- 
operation. 

3. The Underlying Principle-—By using this phrase, 
therefore, St. Paul enables us to realize how much the 
Communion meant to the early Christians. It is more 
than a mere memorial service, wherein we obey the 
Lord’s injunction, “Do this in remembrance of Me.” 
It is more than an acted sermon, whereby we show 
forth the Lord’s death till He come. It is more than 
a Holy Communion, wherein we enter into fellowship 
with God and with each other. It is more even than 
a Eucharist, a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. 
St. Paul is teaching something still more vital. At this 
service, more than at any other, we recognize Christ, 
not merely as our Redeemer, but as our King; and, 
further, like the guests at the Roman banquets, we 
are the King’s loyal subjects, and renew our vows of 
allegiance. Here’we meet the King Himself in all His 
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transcendent and ineffable glory; here He feeds us 
with food divine in a manner far beyond our compre- 
hension ; here we pledge ourselves anew to be faithful 
to Him and His holy cause; and, filled with these 
solemn thoughts, we may sing, not only, 


“Here, O my Lord, I see Thee face to face,’’ 
and not only, 


‘The King Himself is present here 
With royal gifts thy soul to cheer,’’ 
but also, 


“‘ With gladness we will follow Thee; 
We vow allegiance, bend the knee, 
To Thee, our Lord and Head.”’ 


(M107 *) 


XI. 
THE ATONEMENT: TWO HISTORIC THEORIES. 


‘<The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give His life a ransom for many.”—Sr. Marr, xx. 28. 


To whom was the ransom paid, and what is the con- 
nexion between the payment and the forgiveness of 
sins? For many years the great and fundamental 
doctrine of the Atonement appears to have been re- 
garded by our leading theologians as an insoluble 
problem; and, no satisfactory solution having been 
propounded, the average preacher is almost in despair. 
In a famous essay in “ Lux Mundi,” Arthur Lyttleton 
declares that “it is almost blasphemous to pretend to 
fathom the depth of the Atonement.”* Bishop Charles 
Goret calls the subject a divine “ mystery,” and says 
that we shall never be able adequately to probe it; 
and recently two well-known Anglican scholars, 
Bishop Archibald Robertson and Dean Alfred 
Plummer, have stated that the connexion between 
the death of Christ and the forgiveness of our sins 
is entirely beyond our comprehension.t Let us 


* « Tux Mundi,” p. 209. See also p. 228. 

+‘*The Epistle to the Romans: a Practical Exposition,” vol. ii, 
p. 215. 

t ‘International Critical Commentary,” 1 Corinthians, p. 333. 
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see, however, whether some solution may not at 
least be attempted. In order to have the whole 
problem clearly before us, we must first bear in mind 
that the word “atonement” is a word with three 
entirely different meanings. In the Old Testament, 
speaking broadly, it means a covering, ie., forgive- 
ness;* in the New Testament, where it is only once 
found (Romans v. 11), it means reconciliation ; and in 
modern English it generally means restitution or 
compensation. What, then, do we mean when we say 
that by His death upon the cross our Lord made an — 
atonement for sin? We mean, not one thing only, but 
three things. First, by His death upon the cross 
Jesus Christ procured for us the forgiveness of our 
sins; secondly, by His death upon the cross He 
reconciled us to God; and thirdly, by His death 
upon the cross He provided that very atonement or 
compensation for sin required and demanded by God 
the Father. What, then, let us now ask, is the precise 
connexion of cause and effect between the death of 
Christ on the cross and these three glorious results ? 
In the past, four outstanding theories have been pro- 
pounded. Each of these four theories has, for a time, 
been widely accepted; each in its turn has been 
subjected to searching criticism; and each, while 


* A, B. Davidson, “ Theology of the Old Testament,” pp. 306-355 ; 
Robert Mackintosh, ‘“‘ Christianity and Sin,” pp. 35-43. The main 
idea is brought out clearly in Psalm xxxii. 1: “Blessed is he whose 
transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered.” 
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containing an element of truth, is now generally con- 
demned as unsatisfactory. The four outstanding 
theories are as follows: (1) the Satan Theory; (2) the 
Merit Theory; (3) the Punishment Theory; (4) the 
Repentance Theory. Let us now consider the first two 
theories. 

1. The Satan Theory.—Of all the explanations of the 
Atonement, this Satan Theory is the oldest. For three 
or four hundred years it reigned supreme; it was held 
and preached by St. Ignatius, by Origen, by St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, by St. Augustine, by Peter of Lombardy, 
and by St. Bernard, the author of that beautiful hymn, 
“Jesus, Thou joy of loving hearts”; and in those days 
hardly anyone suspected that the theory was wrong. 
In his “ Lives of the Fathers,” Dean Farrar calls it a 
hideous theory. Let us now see whether he was right. 
The Satan Theory is as follows. According to the 
holders of this theory, the person to whom the ransom 
was paid was Satan. All sinners, they said, were 
captives in Satan’s hands; in order to release these 
captives Christ paid His blood as a ransom to Satan; 
and, therefore, because that ransom was paid, the 
imprisoned sinner has been set free. On this point 
Origen argued as follows. As sinful men belong by 
nature to Satan, Satan, he says, must be the person 
from whom they were bought. In a sermon on St. 
Matthew xvi. 8 he writes as follows: “To whom did 
Christ give His soul a ransom for many ? for, if it was 
not to God, was it not to the evil one? for he had us in 
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his power until the soul of Jesus was given to him as a 
ransom for our sin.’ St. Augustine ventured to press 
the argument further. According to that great thinker, 
Satan was entitled to compensation in some form. By 
nature, said St. Augustine, all men are children of 
wrath; by nature all men deserve eternal judgment ; 
by right Satan is entitled to inflict that punishment ; 
and, therefore, if he set men free, he was entitled to 
some compensation. And the compensation offered 
was the soul of Christ. But even this was not enough 
to satisfy the early Church Fathers. In those days 
the whole story was probably told in full. 

For thirty-three years, they said, there lived on this 
earth one Man who, being sinless, differed from all other 
men; this Man was Jesus, the Son of God; and now 
Satan formed a diabolical plot. “I wonder,” said Satan 
to himself, “if I can get this Jesus into my power; if I 
can, I will; and God, by sending Him down to earth, 
has certainly given me a chance. As long as Jesus 
remained in heaven, He was out of my reach ; but now 
He is almost within my grasp. In heaven Jesus was 
divine; now He is only a man. In heaven Jesus was 
omnipotent ; now He is weak. In heaven Jesus was a 
mighty ruler; now He has humbled Himself and taken 
upon Him the form of aservant. In heaven Jesus was 
free from temptation ; now He is exposed to temptation 
like other men.” At first, however, Satan was com- 
pletely baffled. In vain he tried to tempt Jesus in the 
wilderness ; in vain he tried to tempt Him through the 
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lips of St. Peter; and, therefore, he had to resort to 
another device. “On earth,’ he reasoned, “I may 
have failed; in hell I shall succeed ; and if I can once 
get Jesus, I will ruin Him body and soul.” With this 
purpose, therefore, in his mind, Satan finally made a 
bargain with God. “If thou wilt let me have Jesus,” 
he said, “I will renounce my rights over the rest of 
humanity. Only let me have Jesus, and the rest of 
mankind shall go free.” To this arrangement, God, in 
justice, agreed; Christ, in order to save men, was 
willing to make the great sacrifice; and in due time 
the arrangement was carried out. On Good Friday 
Jesus was crucified; then, while His body lay in the 
tomb, His soul was in the cruel hands of Satan; 
and thus, the ransom having been paid, mankind was 
delivered from Satan’s power. Satan has had his due ; 
Satan is entitled to no more; Satan, therefore, has 
no further right to punish men for their sins. The 
ransom is paid; the prisoners are free ; the doors of the 
kingdom of heaven are open to all. At this point, 
however, Satan made two surprising and painful dis- 
coveries. First, he found that even in hell he could 
not tempt Jesus to sin: and, secondly, he found that he 
could not endure the presence of a sinless being. 
Without Jesus hell was bad enough ; with Jesus it was 
unendurable; to Satan the sight of such goodness was 
constant torture ; and, therefore, to obtain relief, he had 
to let Jesus go. For two nights only he held Jesus 
in his power; then, in disgust, he released Him; and 
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Jesus, returning to earth, rose triumphant from the 
dead. But now observe the situation. Having once 
made the agreement, Satan had to abide by it. With 
all his cleverness, he had been caught in his own trap ; 
God, being all-wise, had known all along what would 
happen ; and thus Satan was outwitted by the superior 
wisdom of the Creator. 

For three reasons this theory of the Atonement 
must be rejected. (a) The first reason is historical. 
The whole story is a pure invention. There is no 
evidence for it in Holy Scripture. It is, of course, 
quite true that in one passage we are told that Christ 
went to preach to the spirits in prison; but that is not 
the same as saying that He was handed over to the 
power of Satan. (0) The second objection is moral. 
According to this theory, God saved us from punish- 
ment by means of a clever device ; and one theologian, 
Peter of Lombardy, actually described the cross as “a 
mouse-trap baited with the blood of Christ.” In order 
to save us from hell, God played a trick on Satan, and 
Jesus agreed to the trick. Can anyone imagine any- 
thing more offensive? That is not the sort of God 
whom Jesus taught us to worship. (c) The third 
objection is logical. If Satan had his full due, then he 
has no more right to punish anyone; and all men will 
escape punishment whether they repent or not. In 
one sense only has the theory any value. In spite of 
its falseness, it contains a sound moral principle. Bad 
men are clever; bad men, like Satan, lay cunning traps; 
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bad men are caught in their own toils; and thus, in 
the long run, goodness triumphs over evil. In one 
sense, too, the theory is true. Instead of Satan, let us 
put Caiaphas; instead of hell, Jerusalem; and then 
we shall have what really happened. For our sakes,’ 
Jesus was delivered into the hands of wicked men; 
for our sakes, He did endure unspeakable suffering ; 
and thereby He did procure eternal life for us all. 

2. The Merit Theory.—This theory was first clearly 
formulated by St. Anselm. For about sixteen years 
St. Anselm occupied the position of Archbishop of 
Canterbury; he lived in the days of William II and 
Henry I; with each of those two kings he fought a 
hard battle; and, on the whole, he was one of the 
greatest Archbishops that ever lived. In intellect he 
was a giant; in character he was a saint; in courage 
he was a lion. 

“ What are the abbeys to you?” said William ; “ are 
they not mine? Goto! Youdo what you like with your 
farms, and am I not to do what I like with my abbeys?” 

“ Yours,” said Anselm, “‘ to protect as their advocate, 
not to waste and destroy and use for the expense of your 
wars.” 

In theology he rendered one great service. In order 
to destroy the absurd Satan theory, St. Anselm wrote 
a famous book entitled “Cur Deus Homo,” ie., “Why 
God became Man.” This book, written in Latin, has 
been published (1887) in an English translation ; 


and, though it was written so long ago, it is still very 
I 
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well worth reading. At the place where St. Anselm 
wrote this book, a village called Schiavi, in Italy, there 
is a well; and the story goes that this well first gushed 
forth in answer to his prayers! Let me now explain 
St. Anselm’s main idea. For some years, so he tells 
us, a good many thoughtful people had been showing dis- 
satisfaction with the Satan theory ; and now St. Anselm 
struck it a fatal blow. According to Dr. A.M. Fairbairn, 
St. Anselm killed the Satan theory, and henceforth, he 
says, it disappeared from history. Dr. Fairbairn, how- 
ever, is wrong; the theory was brought to life again 
by Zinzendorf ; and through his writings it had some 
vogue in the eighteenth century. With that theory, 
however, St. Anselm was quite disgusted. What rights, 
he asked, had Satan over the souls of men? No rights 
at all, What authority had Satan in this world ? None 
whatever. What right had Satan to a ransom? None 
whatever. One person only had any right in this 
world; one person only could be entitled to a ransom; 
that person was God, and God, therefore, must be the 
person to whom the ransom was paid. And then he 
argued the matter out as follows: As man has sinned 
against God, and thereby robbed God of the honour due 
unto Him, one of two things must take place; either 
the sinner must be punished or he must offer com- 
pensation. For the latter task, however, man is unfitted. 
No matter how sincerely a man repents, he cannot offer 
full compensation for the evil which he has done. For 
this reason he is still under condemnation ; for this 
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reason, even though he repents, he must be punished ; 
and, therefore, unless compensation is made, he will 
suffer eternal punishment. At this critical point, 
however, Jesus came to our rescue. In order to make 
compensation for our sins, Jesus became a man, liveda 
holy life, did God’s holy will, and thereby, as man, 
offered to God a compensation for all the evil that man 
had done. This theory might almost be called the 
“book-keeping theory.” On the debit side we have 
the sins of man; on the credit side we have the merits 
of Christ; and the merits of Christ out-balance the 
sins of all mankind. But this, says St. Anselm, was 
not the end of the story. In addition to living a perfect 
life, Jesus also suffered unjustly on the cross; those 
sufferings were an extra; and for that extra Christ 
deserved a special reward. And now, said Anselm, 
observe the grand situation. By His life of perfect 
obedience Jesus satisfied God; by His sufferings He 
more than satisfied God. By His life of perfect 
obedience He gained the right to eternal life and 
bliss; by His sufferings He was entitled to still more ; 
and now came the great question, what is to be done with 
this extra balance? How could God give an extra 
reward to Christ? Christ already had all that He re- 
quired! To whom, then, shall this extra reward be given ? 
Let it be given to those who need it most; let it be given 
to poor suffering humanity. The book-keeping theory 
is now complete. On the debit side is the list of human 
sins; on the credit side are Christ’s meritorious life 
12 
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and sufferings. The balance is now on the right side. 
By His life and death combined Christ had more than 
compensated for all the sins of all mankind; and the 
benefit of the balance comes to the sinner. Man has 
committed the sin; man, in the person of Christ, has 
paid the balance; the claims of God are satisfied; the 
debt has been paid in full ; and, therefore, the Kingdom 
of God is open to all. Instead of punishing us for our 
iniquities, God accepts, as compensation, the meri- 
torious sufferings of the Redeemer; and that, says 
St. Anselm, is how Jesus gained eternal life for us all. 
The ransom consisted of His meritorious life and 
sufferings; that ransom was paid by Jesus to God; 
and, therefore, the ransom being paid, the sinner is 
free. With this explanation St. Anselm himself was 
delighted. “Nothing,” he says, “more rational, more 
sweet, more desirable, could the world hear.” For the 
next four hundred years—right down to the Reforma- 
tion—this theory was held in high favour; it was taught 
in much the same form by St. Thomas Aquinas; and 
many people hold it to the present day. 

In this theory there were some good features. As 
Anselm was an English Archbishop, it was natural 
that his idea should have great influence in this 
country; and traces of it may be found in our litera- 
ture. For example, take this from Shakespeare’s 


“‘ Measure for Measure ”:— 
“ Alas! alas! 
Why, all the souls that were were forfeit once; 
And He that might the vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy.” 
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In that passage Shakespeare probably refers to the 
doctrine that Christ, by His merits, atoned for our 
sins. Again, take this from Shakespeare’s will:—«I 
commend my soul into the hands of God my Creator, 
hoping and assuredly believing, through the only 
merits of Jesus Christ, my Saviour, to be made par- 
taker of everlasting life.” Again, take this phrase 
from our own Liturgy: “From coldness to Thy merits 
and death.” Again, take these phrases from our own 
Hymn-book :— 

(a) “Through Thy sufferings, death, and merit, 
I eternal life inherit.” 


(b) ‘‘ Now salvation through Thy merit 
For my sin-sick soul abounds.” 
(c) ‘Hail, Thou agonizing Saviour, 
Bearer of our sin and shame; 
By Thy merits we find favour ; 
Life is given through Thy Name.” 
(d) ‘‘ Trusting only in Thy merit, 
Would I seek Thy face. 
Heal my wounded, broken spirit ; 
Save me by Thy grace.” 
(e) “‘Through Thy grace may we always 
Put our trust in Thee by faith ; 
And rely eternally 
On Thy meritorious death.” 


(f) ‘* When, all my labours o’er, in faith, 
Upon the merits of Thy death 
I humbly claim the free reward 
Purchased by Thee, my gracious Lord.” 


Let us now ask a very important question: Is there 
any truth in this idea? Was St. Anselm right in laying 
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so much stress on the holy and perfect character of 
Jesus? Yes. Was St. Anselm right when he said 
that the goodness of Jesus was so wonderful that it 
outweighed all the wickedness of man? Yes. On that 
point St. Anselm was right. The goodness of Jesus 
cannot be described in words. The goodness of Jesus 
cannot be measured. As no man can measure space 
or time, so no man can measure the goodness of Jesus. 
He was not only free from sin; He was not only holy, 
harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners; He 
was more. In Him every virtue dwelt in full perfec- 
tion. Jesus was the only person who had no reason 
to be ashamed of His conduct. “Compared with 
Christ,” said Erasmus, “the best of men are worms.” 
In His moral character Jesus Christ was the perfect 
image of God the Father. As no one can describe the 
holiness of God, so no one can describe the holiness of 
Jesus. God’s justice, God’s mercy, God’s grace, God’s 
righteousness, God’s ineffable purity—all these shone 
in full glory in the life and teaching of Jesus; and ~ 
Jesus spoke the literal truth when He said: “He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” “God manifest 
in the flesh”: that is the best description of the moral 
character of Jesus. 

And yet, in spite of all that has just been said, 
there is a fatal flaw in St. Anselm’s argument. Let us 
see exactly where the fallacy lies. According to 
St. Anselm, Jesus offered His merits to God as a 
ransom or compensation for our sins; thereby he says, 
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Jesus atoned for the sins of all men; and _ because 
that atonement has been made there is no need for 
God to punish sin. But this argument, in this form, 
leads to a strange conclusion. If the merits of Jesus 
outweigh all our sin, and if they are accepted by God 
as a full atonement for sin, then, by strict logic, it does 
not matter how muchamansins. If Jesus by His merits 
has done all that is required, then, by strict logic,nothing 
—not even repentance—is required from us. If Jesus 
has done all that is required, then why should we 
have to repent before our sins are forgiven ? If Jesus 
has done everything required, why should God not 
be willing to forgive us whether we repent or not? 
And this argument may be pressed even further. If 
the merits of Jesus atone for all our sins, they will 
atone even for our lack of faith and repentance. In 
other words, the argument runs as follows: The merits 
of Jesus atone for all our sins; unbelief is a sin; 
therefore the merits of Jesus atone for our unbelief; 
therefore, even the unbeliever receives the remission 
of sins. Again: the merits of Jesus atone for all our 
sins; the refusal to repent is a sin; therefore the 
merits of Jesus atone even for our refusal to repent ; 
therefore, even the man who refuses to repent receives 
the full remission of his sins. At this rate, therefore, 
according to St. Anselm’s argument, even the impeni- 
tent thief ought to have been admitted to heaven. If 
the merits of Jesus atone for all our sin, how 
can there be such a thing as an unpardonable 
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sin? To this logic, in my judgment, there is no 
possible reply ; the famous theory propounded by 
St. Anselm will not stand close examination; and, 
therefore, though it contains a measure of truth, it 
must, as a theory, be rejected. 


(e91215;) 


XII, 


THE ATONEMENT: TWO MORE THEORIES. 


“The chastisement of our peace was upon Him.”—Isaraz liii. 5. 


1. The Punishment Theory.—And now, in proper 
historical order, we come to the famous punishment 
theory preached by Martin Luther, John Calvin, and 
other great Protestant Reformers. Let us first see 
how this great theory arose. For some years before 
the Reformation began, the monks had gone about 
preaching the doctrine that a man could obtain the 
forgiveness of his sins and escape the torments of 
purgatory by purchasing what was generally called 
an indulgence; and, roughly speaking, the theory of 
indulgences was as follows: In addition to the merits 
of Christ, there also existed, said the monks, the extra 
merits of the saints; these merits, when added up, out- 
weighed the sins of men; these merits were now on 
sale for the benefit of all sinners; the ticket represent- 
ing the merits was called an indulgence; the monks 
sold these tickets at so much each; the man who 
bought a ticket bought so much merit; and, therefore, 
the more tickets he bought the more sins he had for- 
given and blotted out. To the common people this 
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seemed glorious news. In order to obtain the forgive- 
ness of sins, they had nothing to do but buy an indul- 
gence ticket; and the consequence was that the sellers 
of indulgences became the most popular men in Europe. 
At every great town the seller of indulgences was 
welcomed as a public benefactor. The news that he 
was coming caused great excitement. The Lord Mayor 
and the Town Council formed up in solemn procession 
to receive him. The priests and monks set out to give 
him a welcome. The school teachers and the little 
children carried banners and candles. The rest of the 
citizens assembled at the city gate, singing hymns. The 
church bells rang out a joyful peal; the church organs 
were played; the indulgence-seller was led to the 
cathedral, and mounted the cathedral pulpit; and 
there, to the delight of the congregation, he announced 
that indulgences or pardon-tickets could be had at so 
much each. At last a famous incident occurred. In 
order to raise a large sum of money for some special 
Church purpose, the Archbishop of Mayence appointed 
a special collector ; and J. A. Froude describes the event 
in the following scornful language: “The collector 
appointed by the Archbishop was a Dominican monk 
named Tetzel, who went about with bells and pipes, 
and a suite behind him like a procession of the priests 
of Cybele. His method of disposing of his wares was 
admitted to have been injudicious. Tetzel travelled 
from town to town advertising his patent medicines 
from the pulpit like a modern auctioneer, and telling 
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his audience that as the money clinked in the box 
the souls of sinners flew up to heaven, no matter how 
mortal their offences.”* And now observe what 
happened. On November Ist, 1517, Martin Luther 
pinned up on the church door at Wittenberg his 
famous ninety-five theses. In those theses he denounced 
the sale of indulgences, and that event is generally 
regarded as the beginning of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Let us here note the precise point at issue. On 
what ground did the early Protestants denounce the 
sale of indulgences? On what ground did they say 
that a man could not purchase forgiveness by paying so 
much money for a ticket ? On the ground that the price 
for forgiveness had been paid already. The price to be 
paid for forgiveness, they said, is punishment ; and that 
price has been paid already by Christ. Christ has borne 
the punishment of our sins; Christ has suffered what 
we ought to have suffered; Christ has paid the ransom 
to God in the form of so much penal suffering ; and 
because that ransom has been paid forgiveness is free 
to all. You do not need to pay money, said the 
Reformers; you do not need to pay anything ; Christ 
has paid the penalty in full; and all that you have now 
to do is to receive God’s free gift. Let us now briefly 
consider :— 

(1.) The Precise Nature of the Penal Theory.—For the 
last four hundred years many upholders of this theory 


* See also his ‘‘ Lectures on the Council of Trent,” Lecture I. 
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have held and taught, not merely that Jesus died, the 
just for the unjust, not merely that, in order to save 
us, He endured unspeakable sufferings of body and 
mind, but also that He suffered, in our stead, the full 
penalties, as far as was possible, of everlasting torment. 
Let me now prove this statement by a few quotations. 
In order not to misrepresent these teachers, I will give 
you their exact words. 

“ (a) Martin Luther.—“ Christ took all our sins upon 
Him, and for them died upon the cross; therefore, it 
behoved that He should become a transgressor, and, as 
Isaiah the prophet saith, be reckoned and accounted 
among transgressors and trespassers. Christ is innocent 
as concerning His own person, and therefore He ought 
not to have been hanged on a tree. But Christ sus- 
tained the person of a sinner and a thief, not only of 
me, but of all sinners and thieves.” 

(0) John Calvin, the great French Protestant Re- 
former: “Christ has satisfied for our sins; He has 
sustained the punishment due to us; He has appeased 
God by His obedience; our sins were transferred to 
Him by imputation. The words, ‘He descended into 
hell,’ mean He endured hell-pains on the cross.” 

(c) Quenstedt, a leading Dutch Protestant Reformer: 
“ As Christ took upon Himself the sins of the whole 
world, God the Father was bound to hate Him with as 
much ferocity as if He were the vilest sinner under the 
sun.” 


(d) John Owen, the leading Puritan theologian in 
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the days of Oliver Cromwell: “It was a full valuable 
. compensation made to the justice of God for all the 
sins of all those for whom He made satisfaction by 
undergoing the same punishment which, by reason of 
the obligation that was upon them, they themselves 
were bound to undergo.” 

(e) John Wesley, the founder of Methodism: “God 
imputes our sins or the guilt of them to Christ. He 
consented to be responsible for them, to suffer the 
punishment due to them. His sufferings were the penal 
effects of our sins. Every chastisement is for some 
fault. That laid on Christ was not for His own sins, 
but for ours.” 

(f) Robert Leighton, Archbishop of Glasgow, and 
author of a well-known commentary on 1 Peter: 
“Tt was the bitter cup of wrath due to sin that His 
Father put into His hands.” 

(g) Philippi, an orthodox Lutheran evangelical 
scholar: “Christ suffered eternal death as truly as the 
damned.” 

(hr) Jonathan Edwards, the most famous religious 
leader the United States ever produced: “It was a 
special fruit of the wrath of God against our sins that 
He let loose upon Christ the devil, who has the power 
of death, is God’s executioner, and the roaring lion 
that devours the damned in hell. Christ was given up 
to the devil as his captive for a season. He was let 
loose to torment the soul of Christ with gloomy 
and dismal ideas. He probably did his utmost to 
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contribute to raise His ideas of the torments of 
hell.” ‘ 

(t) Horace Bushnell, a distinguished modern 
American theologian: “Under the curse He feels 
as if the condemnation of God were upon Him.” 

_(j) Charles Simeon, of Cambridge, a leader of the 
Evangelical party in the Church of England: “He 
must bear all our sins had merited.” 

It is, therefore, clear how the matter stands. 
According to these distinguished leaders of religion— 
German, French, Dutch, English, and American; 
Lutheran, Calvinistic, Anglican, and Methodist— 
Christ suffered on the cross the pangs and horrors of 
eternal torment; and some of them even venture to 
assert that He was punished in our stead by an angry 
God. Christ suffered as lost criminal souls suffer ; 
Christ was the victim of the wrath and vengeance of 
God. At this point we have a problem to face. As 
Christ was only a few hours on the cross, how could 
He, in that short time, endure the full agonies of ever- 
lasting woe? To that question some theologians have 
given a simpleanswer. As Christ was the Son of God, 
He possessed infinite powers; and, therefore, He was 
able to endure in a few hours as much suffering as 
another man could endure through all eternity. 

(2.) The Good Points in the Theory.—Is there any 
truth in this theory? Let us look at this question 
with becoming reverence, and concentrate our attention 
on two facts. The first is the infinite love of 
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Christ. In his Epistle to the Romans St. Paul says 
that in order to save his fellow-countrymen he 
was willing, if need be, to belong himself to the 
number of the cursed. “TI could wish,” he says, “ that 
I myself were anathema from Christ for my brethren’s 
sake, my kinsmen according to the flesh.” There is no 
mistaking the meaning of these words: “ For the sake 
of my brethren,” said St. Paul, “I am willing, if need 
be, to lose my own salvation.” But the love of Christ 
was far greater than the love of St. Paul. For our 
sakes Jesus was willing to endure anything; for our 
sakes He was willing to pay any price; for our sakes: 
He was willing to suffer the utmost agony of body and 
soul; and if God wished Him to endure eternal 
punishment, then Christ was prepared for that ordeal. 
The second fact to remember is His holy nature. As 
Christ was the spotless Lamb of God, it is certain that 
anything connected. with sin affected Him far more 
deeply than it affects us. To us sin is comparatively 
commonplace. To Him it was unspeakably horrible. 
His capacity for suffering was far greater than ours. 
How much did Jesus mean when He said, in the 
garden of Gethsemane, “ My soul is exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death”? Who can say? How much 
did Jesus suffer when He poured out His soul unto 
death with strong crying and tears? Who can say ? 
How much did Jesus suffer when He fell on His face 
and prayed, saying, “If it be possible, let this cup pass 
from Me; nevertheless not My will, but Thine, be 
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done”? Who can say? How much did Jesus suffer 
when He prayed more earnestly, and His sweat was as 
it were great drops of blood falling down to the 
ground? Who can say? How much did Jesus suffer 
when on the cross He uttered the words, “My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” Who can 
say? To all these questions no answer is possible ; 
the sufferings of Jesus are incomprehensible and in- 
describable; and, therefore, we may humbly and 
reverently sing: 
‘¢ We may not know, we cannot tell 
What pains He had to bear ; 


But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there.” 


(3.) The Weak Points in the Theory.—In spite, 
however, of these undoubted facts, the punishment 
theory of the Atonement must, in my judgment, be 
rejected. Let us now look at the reasons. 

(a) It is not clearly and explicitly taught in the 
Scriptures. As this statement would take a long time 
to prove, I cannot now discuss the point in detail. Let 
me here quote the words of the late Bishop Westcott. 
In his volume entitled “ The Victory of the Cross” he 
writes as follows:—‘‘No support remains for the 
idea that Christ offered in His sufferings, sufferings 
equivalent in amount to the sufferings due from the 
race of men or from the elect ; no support for the idea 
that He suffered as a substitute for each man or for 
each believer, discharging individually the penal 
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consequences of their actions.”” With that judgment 
Iam disposed to agree. How often are we told in 
Scripture that Jesus was punished by God? Not once. 
There is no such expression used in the Bible. How 
often are we told that God was angry with Jesus? Not 
once. How often are we told that Jesus suffered in our 
stead the pangs of eternal torment? Not once. For 
these statements theologians have gone, not to the plain 
teaching of Scripture, but to their own imaginations ; 
and the texts which seem to speak about punishment 
have been misunderstood and misinterpreted. For 
example, take the text at the head of this sermon: 
“The chastisement of our peace was upon Him.” The 
word “chastisement” is a doubtful translation; the 
true translation is probably ‘‘ discipline”; and the 
real meaning of the text may be, not that Christ was 
punished by God, but that He was made perfect by 
suffering. It is, of course, perfectly true that Jesus 
was unjustly punished, Yes, friends, but by whom 
was He unjustly punished? By God? No; by Pontius 
Pilate; and that is a very different thing. Again, take 
St. Paul’s famous text: “Christ redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, having become a curse for us; for it 
is written, Cursed is everyone that hangeth upon a 
tree.” By whom was Christ treated like an accursed 
criminal? By God? No; by the Jews, who shouted, 
“Crucify Him”; and that is an entirely different 
thing. Again, take St. Paul’ssaying: “Him who knew 
no sin, He made to be sin on our behalf, that we might 
K 
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become the righteousness of God in Him.” Does St.Paul 
say here that God regarded Christ as a sinner? No. 
Let us not force that meaning out of the passage. 
Again, take the famous passage: “ He was numbered 
with the transgressors.” By whom was Jesus num- 
bered with the transgressors? By God? No. By 
_the Pharisees, who said, “ By the prince of the devils 
casteth He out devils.” Again, take St. Peter’s saying: 
“Who His own self bare our sins in His body upon the 
tree.” Does St. Peter say He suffered the full punish- 
ment of our sins? No. To bear the burden of sin is 
one thing; to bear the punishment of sin is another 
thing; and St. Peter carefully avoids that word 
“ punishment.” 

(6) The theory may even be called immoral. 
According to the holders of this theory, God inflicted 
upon His only begotten Son a punishment which He 
did not deserve; and thereby, inmy humble judgment, 
God is put on the same moral level as Pontius Pilate, 
the Roman Governor. Pontius Pilate condemned Jesus 
unjustly to death on the cross; God, we are told, con- 
demned Him unjustly to something worse. To some 
of us talk like that savours of blasphemy. Jesus, it is 
true, did die, the just for the unjust; Jesus, the 
innocent, did die for the guilty; but that unjust treat- 
ment was inflicted on Him, not by God, but by the hands 
of wicked men. 

(c) The theory, as it stands, is logically impossible. 
The punishment theory is as bad as the merit theory. 
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According to the holders of the punishment theory, 
Christ, by suffering eternal torment, satisfied God’s 
righteous demand that sin should be adequately 
punished. But this leads to a very strange conclusion. 
If Christ has borne all the punishment, then no sinner 
should be punished at all. If Christ has borne all the 
punishment, and then God punishes anyone else, then 
the same sin is punished twice over. At this rate even 
a man like Rasputin is unworthy of punishment. Christ, 
we are told, has paid the punishment for him. Why, 
then, should Rasputin be punished, even though he did 
not repent, and diedin hissins? To this reasoning, in 
my judgment, there is no possible reply ; and the penal 
theory of the Atonement will not stand examination. 
(4.) The Repentance Theory.— For the last forty or 
fifty years most theological scholars have recognized 
that the most original book on the Atonement was 
written by a certain Scotchman, Dr. M‘Leod Campbell. 
In former times Dr. Campbell was regarded as a 
dangerous heretic; now he is honoured both as a 
thinker and a saint; his book, entitled “The Nature of 
the Atonement,’ is considered a religious classic; 
and Dr. Norman M‘Leod said that no man that 
he ever met more reminded him of Jesus Christ. 
For some years Dr. Campbell was a minister in the 
Established Church of Scotland; he lived at the 
little town of Row, in Dumbartonshire; and then a 
strange and dramatic incident occurred. Instead of 
preaching the orthodox Calvinist doctrine — that 
K2 
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Christ bore the punishment of the sins of the elect— 
Dr. Campbell, in his sermons, began to criticize that 
doctrine; then he propounded a new doctrine of his 
own ;* and for this conduct he was expelled from his 
pulpit by the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. His theory was certainly original. Accord- 
ing to Dr. M‘Leod Campbell, Christ saved us from 
eternal ruin, not by bearing the punishment of our 
sins, but by doing perfectly in our name and on our 
behalf what each of us, strictly speaking, ought to do 
for himself. His theory may be called the “ Repen- 
tance” theory. In order that our sins may be forgiven, 
three things at least are always required. First, we 
must confess our sins; second, we must repent of our 
sins; and third, we must turn to God in faith, and ask 
Him to forgive us. But now, says Dr. Campbell, 
comes the great difficulty. In each of these three 
respects our conduct is imperfect; and, therefore, God 
cannot accept it as an atonement. Do we confess our 
sins as we ought? No. There is always some self- 
righteousness left in us. Do we repent as we ought ? 
No. We do not know what true repentance means, 
Do we pray to God as we ought? No. There is 
something imperfect even in our prayers. For this 
reason, therefore, Christ came to our rescue, and did 
perfectly on our behalf what we do so imperfectly for 
ourselves. 


* Tn his book, ‘‘ The Nature of the Atonement,” 
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On this point Dr. Campbell argued with amazing 
cleverness. His logic is worthy of the highest Scotch 
intelligence. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, he says, 
Christ is repeatedly described as our High Priest. As 
the Jewish High Priest prayed on behalf of the Jews, 
so Jesus, our High Priest, ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us; Jesus, acting as our representative, 
asks God to forgive us our sins; and, therefore, if 
Jesus intercedes for us, it follows by mathematical 
logic that He must first confess and repent. How can 
a man pray for forgiveness unless he confesses the 
sin? Such a thing is a logical impossibility. How cana 
man hope for forgiveness unless he also repents? The 
idea is absurd. The same law, therefore, applies to the 
case of Christ. In our name and as our representative 
Christ confessed our sin to God the Father; in our 
name and as our representative Christ offered to God 
the Father an adequate repentance; and in our name 
and as our representative He asks God to forgive us. 
With that conduct on the part of Christ God was 
fully satisfied. Each of these three acts of Christ— 
the confession, the repentance, and the intercession— 
was morally perfect; each supplied exactly what God 
demanded; each, or rather all three in combination, 
constitute a full and perfect atonement; and, therefore, 
the forgiveness of sins is open to all believers. 

Let us now criticize this theory. With all due re- 
spect to Dr. Campbell, his theory is not much better 
than the punishment theory. For two strong reasons 
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it will not stand close examination. In the first place, 
it is not taught in Scripture. Where are we told in 
Scripture that Christ repented in our stead? There 
is no such statement in the Bible. In the second 
place, the theory is logically impossible. In criticizing 
the punishment theory, Dr. M‘Leod Campbell argues 
that if Christ paid the penalty in full, then, by the 
laws of justice, no sinner, whether he repents or not, 
should be punished at all. But the same objection 
may be raised to his own theory. If Christ confessed 
our sins in our name, and if that confession is accepted 
as sufficient by God, why should we also have to con- 
fess our sins? If the confession of Christ is sufficient, 
no further confession is required. Why should the 
same sin be confessed twice over? The same argu- 
ment applies to repentance. If the repentance of 
Christ was perfect, and if that repentance was accepted 
as sufficient by God, why should we also have to re- 
pent? If the repentance of Christ is sufficient, no 
other repentance is required. Why should the same 
sin be repented of twice, first perfectly by Christ, and 
then imperfectly by us? The same argument applies 
to the intercession. If the intercession of Christ is 
perfect, and if it is accepted as sufficient by God, why 
should we also have to pray for ourselves? If the 
intercession of Christ is sufficient, no other prayers are 
required. Why should forgiveness be prayed for twice, 
first perfectly by Christ, and then imperfectly by us? 
For these convincing reasons, therefore, Dr. Campbell’s 
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ingenious theory fails. It is illogical; it is impossible; 
and, therefore, it must be rejected. 

Let us now see where we stand in the argument.. 
Did Christ, as some early Church fathers said, redeem 
us from eternal death by paying over His soul as a 
ransom to Satan? No. Did Christ, as St. Anselm 
said, redeem us from eternal ruin by offering so much 
extra merit to God? No. Did Christ, as some 
Protestant Reformers taught, redeem us from eternal 
ruin by suffering eternal punishment in our stead ? 
No. Did Christ, as Dr. M‘Leod Campbell taught, 
redeem us from eternal ruin by offering in our stead 
a perfect confession and repentance? No. Each of 
these four theories has been examined; each has been 
found impossible, and, therefore, some better theory 
must be propounded. 


( 136 ) 


VANES 


THE ATONEMENT: A SUGGESTED SOLUTION. 


“Through whom we have now received the reconciliation.”— 
Rom. v.11. 


LET us now return to the point with which we began. 
In a previous sermon it was pointed out that the word 
“atonement” has three meanings: forgiveness, recon- 
ciliation, and compensation; and, therefore, the problem 
before us is, how did Christ by His death upon the cross 
accomplish these three objects? In other words, we 
have now three questions to answer; (1) How did 
Christ, by His death on the cross, procure for us the 
forgiveness of sins? (2) How did Christ, by His death 
on the cross, reconcile us unto God? (38) How did 
Christ, by His death on the cross, atone or compensate 
for the sins of all mankind? If we can answer these 
three questions, we have solved the problem of the 
atonement. 

1. Forgiveness of Sins.—According to the explicit 
teaching of Holy Scripture, at least three conditions 
must be fulfilled before God can forgive us our sins and 
take us into His favour. First, we must confess our 
sins and guilt; secondly, we must repent; thirdly, 
we must be ready to forgive others—‘ for if ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your Heavenly 
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Father forgive you your trespasses”; and one part of the 
true doctrine of the atonement is that by His sacrifice 
on the cross—by His innocent suffering and dying, by 
His agonies and death—our Lord produces in us that 
sense of guilt, that true repentance, and that willingness 
to forgive others without which the Divine forgiveness 
is an impossibility. Let us stand with Mary at the 
foot of the cross, and see how the crucified Redeemer 
touches our hearts. (1) As I gaze upon the marred 
face of my Redeemer, a variety of feelings possess my 
soul; and the first of these feelings is a sense of guilt 
and shame. On the cross I see goodness personified ; 
in myself I see wickedness personified. On the cross 
in mystic splendour, I see Divine holiness, Divine com- 
passion, Divine love, all love excelling ; in myself I see 
a dark blot of vile and selfish passions. On the cross, 
in human form, I see the image of God; in myself I 
see the slave of sin. On the cross I see the spotless 
Lamb, holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from 
sinners ; in myself I see a prodigal son. In the past 
I may have contrasted myself with my neighbours, and 
said, ike the self-righteous Pharisee, “ Lord, I thank 
Thee that I am not as other men are”; but now I 
contrast myself with the crucified Christ, and, like the 
patriarch Job, I say, “Now mine eye seeth thee; 
wherefore I abhor myself and repent in dust and ashes,” 
For the first time I now realize the infinite difference 
between what I am and what I ought to be. The 
cross fills me with shame; the cross shows me my guilt ; 
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the cross convinces me of sin; the cross destroys my 
pride; the cross cures me of self-righteousness ; the 
cross humbles me in the dust; and, standing there 
with bowed head, I say— 
‘¢ Here am I, guilty sinner, 
On whom wrath ought to light; 


O Thou, my health’s beginner, 
Let Thy grace cheer my sight.’ 


Yes, friends, that is the first effect of the cross. There, 
and there alone, we see what weare. On the very day 
when Jesus was crucified a new sense of sin came into 
the world. With a few exceptions, the Jews, even 
when they prayed for forgiveness, were filled with self- 
righteousness ; the Greeks had really no sense of sin 
at all; and even the twelve disciples had contended 
which of them should be the greatest. On that day, 
however, things were changed. On that day the 
penitent thief said, “ We receive the due reward of our 
deeds”; on that day the beholders smote their breasts ; 
and then, a few weeks later, when St. Peter first preached 
the crucified Christ, the people, pricked in their hearts, 
said, ‘ Men and brethren, what shall we do?” 

(2) By His death on the cross Jesus showed us the 
nature of true repentance. In addition to seeing 
myself as I am, I now see for the first time what God 
desires me tobe. What is the use of sorrowing over 
the past unless we have also a high ideal before us ? 
As long as that ideal is absent, my repentance may 
lead to little ; but now on the cross I see what I ought 
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to be; and, therefore, I can now repent to good purpose. 
And how can God forgive us our sins unless there is 
some guarantee that we shall make a good use of the 
gift? But now in Jesus the guarantee is given. The 
beautiful example of Jesus inspires my soul; the 
crucified Christ has now become my ideal; and God 
can now forgive me freely because He knows that, 
forgetting the past, I shall now strive, with His help, to 
be conformed to the image of the Master. 

(3) By His death on the cross Jesus teaches me to 
forgive my enemies. As the nails were driven into His 
feet, Jesus uttered the sublime prayer, “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do”; and now, for 
the first time, I say to myself, “If Jesus can forgive 
His enemies, surely I can forgive mine. What have 
my enemies done to me compared with what His 
enemies have done to Him?” And so, friends, we see 
how the matter stands. By His death Jesus shows 
us our guilt; by His death Jesus teaches us how to 
repent ; by His death Jesus teaches us how to forgive ; 
by His death Jesus enables us to fulfil those conditions 
without which forgiveness is impossible. Thus did 
Jesus shed His blood “ for the remission of sins.” 

2. Reconciliation.—On this topic there has been a 
great deal of misunderstanding. According to many 
of the old-fashioned theologians, Christ died on the 
cross, not to reconcile us to God, but to reconcile God 
to us. Christ died, they said, to bring about some 
change in God’s attitude towards us. God was angry 
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with us on account of our sins; by His death Jesus 
appeased God’s wrath; and, henceforth, instead of 
being angry, God was able to forgive us. For these 
statements there is no foundation in Scripture. Where 
does any New Testament writer say that Christ, by 
dying on the cross, reconciled God to us? Nowhere. 
In every passage where reconciliation is mentioned the 
New Testament doctrine is, not that Christ reconciled 
God to us, but that He reconciled us to God. “God 
was in Christ,’ says St. Paul, “reconciling the world 
unto Himself” ; “while we were enemies,” he says again, 
“we were reconciled to God”; and, appealing to the 
Corinthians, he says, “We beseech you, on behalf of 
Christ, be ye reconciled to God.” Let me put the 
difference before you as clearly as possible. Did 
Christ, by dying on the cross, change God from an 
enemy into a friend? No. Did Christ, by dying on 
the cross, change us from enemies into friends? Yes. 
And how, it may be asked, does Jesus accomplish this 
process? To that question the New Testament gives 
a very definite answer. In return for His death upon 
the cross, Jesus, so the Scriptures distinctly tell us, 
received a special reward. Because He offered the 
perfect sacrifice, God raised Him from the dead; 
because He offered the perfect sacrifice, God crowned 
Him with glory and honour; because He offered the 
perfect sacrifice, God gave Him all authority in heaven 
and on earth. And how does Jesus use these wonderful 
powers? First, He comes and dwells in our own 
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hearts ; secondly, as He promised His disciples, He 
gives us the Holy Spirit; and thereby He so changes 
our natures that we are reconciled to God. By His 
death He gained the right to become our King and 
Helper; by His sufferings He gained the power to 
sympathize with us completely; and Jesus uses these 
rights and powers to conform us to His own image. 

3. Compensation,—And now we come to the hardest 
part of thesubject. How could Jesus, by His death, be 
the propitiation for our sins? How could Jesus, by His 
death, offer “satisfaction” to God? How could Jesus 
atone or compensate for all the sins of all mankind? How 
could Jesus, in a few hours, compensate for the crimes 
and vices of Cesar Borgia, Napoleon Buonaparte, the 
Duke of Alva, and all the other men of Belial who 
have deluged this poor world with vice and crime? 
To this question, in my judgment, the answers generally 
given are quite unsound. Did He do so by offering 
so much merit? No. Did He do so by suffering so 
much torment? No. How, then, did Jesus satisfy 
God? How did Jesus pay our debt? My own answer 
is as follows: In estimating the value of the death of 
Christ, we must consider, not the act by itself, but its 
moral and spiritual influence in the world; and my 
conception of the Atonement is that that moral and 
spiritual influence is so great, so deep, so wonderful, 
that in due time, when its work is complete, and the 
kingdoms of this world have become the kingdom of 
our God and of His Christ, it will fully atone and 
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compensate for all the sins that men have committed, 
and all the injustices that men have suffered. God is 
perfectly holy; God hates sin in every form; God 
wishes to see sin destroyed: that is the compensation 
which God demands; and that is the compensation 
which Jesus supplies. Let me illustrate this truth by 
a Gospel story. How did Zaccheus the publican atone 
for the crimes that he had committed? By doing four 
times as much good in return. “ Behold, Lord,” he 
said, “the half of my goods I give to the poor; and if 
I have wrongfully exacted aught of any man, I restore 
fourfold.” For every shekel he had stolen Zaccheeus 
gave four back. That was true atonement; that 
was real compensation; and Jesus recognized the 
principle when He said, “To-day is salvation come 
to this house, forasmuch as he also is a son of 
Abraham.” Let us now apply this principle to the 
case of Christ. In order to compensate for all the sins 
of men, Jesus, by His death on the cross, began to 
accomplish an infinite amount of good, and that infinite 
amount of good, wrought in the hearts of a great 
multitude which no man can number, is the very 
atonement or propitiation which God the Father 
desires. According to the prophet Micah, God demands 
only one compensation for sin. God demands, not 
that someone suffer a penalty, but that we do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with Him; and Christ 
propitiates God by enabling us to fulfil these demands. 
“JT, if I be lifted up from the earth,” said Jesus, “ will 
draw all men unto me.” Each day that glorious 
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promise is being fulfilled. By His death Jesus draws 
men to Himself; by His death He enlists men in His 
service; by His death He founds a Church against 
which the gates of hell shall not prevail; by His death 
He sets at work a grand moral and spiritual force 
which shall in time bring about the downfall of Satan ; 
and Jesus will continue His redeeming work until 
He sees of the travail of His soul, and is satisfied. 
That is the only compensation of value; that is the 
compensation which God demands; that is the compen- 
sation which Jesus offers. Thus did Jesus pay our 
debt; thus did He atone for our transgressions; 
thus did He, on the bitter cross, when there was dark- 
ness over all the land, become the propitiation, not for 
our sins only, but also for the whole world. 

And now there is only one more question to answer. 
How can the death of Jesus atone for actual injustice 
suffered in this wicked world? In two ways. Let us 
not measure these things by mere material standards. 
In order to compensate those who suffer unjustly Jesus 
offers spiritual blessings which no tongue can describe. 
Each day He is healing the broken-hearted ; each day 
He is speaking peace to some poor soul ; each day He 
is comforting the mourners; each day He is giving 
better compensation than anything money can buy ; 
each day He is causing some one to say : 


‘¢ Tf Christ is mine, then all is mine, 
And more than angels know ; 
Both present things and things to come, 
And grace and glory too.” 
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And even that is not the best of the matter. For 
every injustice suffered here Jesus will offer compensa- 
tion in a fairer clime. “Everyone,” said Jesus, “ that 
hath left houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or children, or lands for my Name’s sake 
shall receive a hundredfold, and shall inherit eternal 
life.” God will wipe away all tears from our eyes; 
Jesus will give us back the loved and lost; Jesus will 
compensate in full for all the ills of space and time. 

“ Bring near Thy great salvation, 
Thou Lamb for sinners slain ; 


Fill up the roll of Thine elect, 
Then take Thy power and reign.” 


( 145 ) 


VG 
THE LAMB OF GOD. 


‘* Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
JoHN i. 29. 


Wuat feature in the character of Christ does this 
image bring most prominently before our minds? 
As the lamb is a very harmless and gentle creature, 
most people will probably imagine that when we speak 
of Jesus as the Lamb of God we are thinking chiefly 
of His meekness and gentleness; Charles Wesley 
popularized this idea in his well-known lines: 
“Lamb of God, I look to Thee, 
Thou shalt my example be ; 


Thou art gentle, meek, and mild, 
Thou wast once a little child.” 


And even a scholar like Sir J. R. Seeley, author of 
“Eece Homo,” says that when John the Baptist used this 
image he was simply describing Jesus as “a man full of 
gentleness, who could patiently bear the ills to which 
He would be subjected.” Sir J. R. Seeley, however, was 
quite mistaken. With such ideas John the Baptist 
had little more sympathy than Thomas Carlyle; in his 
preaching he laid the main stress, not on the gentle- 
ness of Jesus, but on His might; and when he called 


our Lord the Lamb of God, he was, as a matter of fact, 
e 


! 
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using an image with which his hearers were already 
quite familiar. 

Let us see exactly how the matter stands. For 
many years before John the Baptist came preaching 
in the wilderness of Judea the term “Lamb” had been 
widely used in Jewish circles as a description of the 
promised and expected Messiah; it is found, not only 
in the Old Testament, but also in other Jewish books ; 
and from these books it passed into the New Testa- 
ment. First, John the Baptist applied it to Christ; 
secondly, St. Peter used it, not only in his speech at 
Jerusalem, but also in his first Epistle, where he calls 
Jesus “the Lamb without blemish and without spot” ; 
thirdly, John the Seer uses it twenty-nine times in his 
Revelation; and, putting all these passages together, 
and comparing them carefully with each other, we find 
that the term “lamb” symbolizes, not meekness and 
gentleness, but three entirely different ideas. First, it 
was a symbol of power; secondly, it was a symbol of 
knowledge; and, thirdly, it was a symbol of sacrifice. 

What, then, did the early Christians mean when 
they called our Lord the Lamb of God? First, they 
meant that He was a mighty conqueror, greater than 
Alexander the Great, and even than the Roman 
Emperor; secondly, they meant that He was all-wise, 
understood all mysteries, and excelled, not only Plato 
and Aristotle, but even the inspired Hebrew prophets ; 
and, thirdly, they meant that Jesus gained both His 
power and His knowledge—not by brute force, like 
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Alexander, and not merely by patient study, like the 
Greek philosophers—but by a life and death of perfect 
sacrificial love. Let us now examine these three ideas 
in detail. 

1, The Lamb as a Symbol of Power.—What, then, 
did John the Baptist really mean when, pointing to 
Jesus, he said, “ Behold, the Lamb of God”? With 
the “orthodox” interpretation most of us are probably 
already familiar. In the past scholars have generally 
hesitated between two kindred ideas. Some, e.g,, 
Dean Alford, thought that John was referring to 
Isaiah’s famous description of the suffering servant, 
“He is led as a lamb to the slaughter.” In this pas- 
sage the leading idea is that the Messiah—or, perhaps, 
as some scholars think, the Jewish nation—will be a 
meek and gentle sufferer; and John, therefore, meant 
to indicate that, just as the lamb is led meekly to the 
slaughter, so Jesus, submitting to the will of God, 
would allow Himself to be crucified. Others, however, 
e.g., Marcus Dods, hold a slightly different opinion. 
John, they say, was thinking about the Old Testament 
sacrificial system; he was thinking either of the paschal 
lamb or of the lamb offered daily at the morning and 
evening sacrifice; and John, therefore, they think, was 
teaching the doctrine that, just as the lamb in the 
Jewish ritual was supposed to bear the sins of the 
people, so our Lord, on Good Friday, bore our sins in 
His own body on the tree. 

In his “Days of His Flesh,” David Smith combines 
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these two ideas. John, he says, conceived of the 
Messiah “as a sin-bearer, led like a lamb to the 
slaughter.” For two reasons, however, this interpre- 
tation is highly improbable. First, there is no other 
indication that John considered meekness a great 
virtue; and secondly, there is no other indication that 
he predicted the Crucifixion. No such ideas are found 
in his sermons as reported by the Synoptists. In those 
sermons John describes our Lord, not as a sufferer, but 
as a conqueror. “He,” said John, “has the winnowing 
fan in His hand. He will separate the good from the 
evil; He will gather the wheat into His garner, and 
burn the chaff with unquenchable fire; He will baptize 
with the Holy Spirit and with fire.” In all these 
phrases the leading conception is power; and that is 
also the leading conception in the title “Lamb of God.” 
By calling Jesus the Lamb of God, John meant, first 
and foremost, that Jesus would possess Divine power. 
Let us see whence he obtained this idea. In order 
to understand the whole situation, we must remember 
that, in addition to the Old Testament, the Jews, in the 
time of Christ, read many other popular books; among 
these were “The Secrets of Enoch,” “The Testimony 
of Joseph,” and “The Testimony of the Twelve 
Patriarchs”; and the point for us to notice is that in 
these books the term “lamb” is generally used to 
describe, not a meek sufferer bearing the sins of others, 
but some great military hero or conqueror. David, 
who slew Goliath, is called a lamb; Judas Maccabeeus, 
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the hammer, is called a lamb; John Hyrcanus, the 
patriotic leader of a forlorn hope, is called a lamb; 
and so much was this last hero admired that many 
regarded him as the Messiah. We come here to a most 
remarkable fact. With us the lamb is a symbol of 
meekness ; to call a soldier a lamb would be to insult 
him ; once only, so far as I know, has this term been 
applied to British soldiers* ; and then, of course, it was 
used ironically. With the Jews, however, the term 
“lamb” symbolized, not meekness, but power. In order 
to make the meaning perfectly clear, they described 
some of the leaders as possessing horns; Judas 
Maccabeus, e.g., is called a lamb with a great horn; 
in the Book of Enoch the Maccabzean leaders are 
described as “horned lambs”; and, finally, in the 
Book of Revelation, John calls our Lord Himself the 
“Lamb with seven horns.” St. John’s meaning is 
perfectly clear. In the Old Testament the horn 
symbolizes, not only conquering power, but also royal 
dignity ; Zechariah calls four great empires four great 
horns; seven was a symbol of perfection; and, there- 
fore, when St. John describes Jesus as the “ Lamb with 
seven horns,’ he means that He is the omnipotent 
monarch. What, then, did John the Baptist mean 
when he called Jesus “ the Lamb of God”? He meant 
that Jesus would be the triumphant Messiah. Jesus, 


*TI refer, of course, to ‘‘ Kirke’s Lambs.” See Macaulay’s “ History 
of England,”’ chap. v. 
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he says, will be far greater than David ; Jesus will be 
a greater leader than Judas Maccabeus; Jesus will 
overcome all the forces of evil. He meant, in a word, 
what the Moravians mean when on their episcopal 
seal they inscribe, encircling the Lamb and the flag, the 
motto: “Vicit agnus noster: Hum sequamur. Our Lamb 
has conquered: Him let us follow.” 

2. The Lamb as a Symbol of Wisdom.—In addition 
to possessing seven horns—the symbol of perfect 
power—the Lamb also possesses seven eyes. As the 
horn is the symbol of power, so the eye is the symbol 
of wisdom and knowledge; and, therefore, when 
St. John says that Christ possesses seven eyes, he 
means, not only that He is a Divine teacher, possess- 
ing a perfect knowledge of God and of His holy will, 
but also that He understands all the mysteries of the 
universe, and can even see into the future. Once 
more St. John is expanding an old Jewish idea. 
According to the prophet Isaiah, the Messiah would be 
filled with the spirit of wisdom and understanding; 
the term ‘lamb’ was applied by the Jews both to the 
prophet Samuel and to Solomon; even the woman of 
Samaria expected that the Messiah would be able to 
tell all things; and, therefore, when John the Baptist 
described Jesus as the Lamb of God, he probably 
meant to indicate that He would possess supernatural 
knowledge. But John the Seer, in Revelation, means 
much more than this. He means that the knowledge 
and wisdom possessed by the Lamb are exactly the 
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same as the knowledge and wisdom possessed by God, 
The phrase about the seven eyes is borrowed from the 
Old Testament. In Zechariah iv. 10 we read about the 
seven eyes of the Lord that “run to and fro through 
the whole earth.” What does Zechariah mean when he 
says that God has seven eyes? He means that God is 
omniscient. What, then, does St. John mean when he 
says that the Lamb has seven eyes? He means that 
the risen and ascended Christ is omniscient. In Him, 
as St. Paul says, are hidden all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge. Jesus, just as truly as God, knows all 
things both in heaven and in earth ; and, therefore, He 
is able to open the book with the seven seals. The 
term “lamb,” therefore, is not merely a symbol of 
Divine power; it is also a symbol of infinite wisdom 
and knowledge. 

3. The Lamb as a Symbol of Sacrifice—We come 
now to the deepest part of the subject. By what 
means, it may be asked, did Jesus become possessed of 
His omnipotence and omniscience? By what means 
did He become worthy to sit on the throne with God 
the Father, and receive the adoration both of angels 
and of men? In his answer to this question, St. John 
gives usa double revelation. He reveals the very heart 
of God, and the highest possible ethical ideal; and no 
conception more sublime can possibly be imagined. 
According to the author of the Book of Revelation, 
Jesus became all-powerful and all-wise, not by means 
of physical force, and not even by means of strenuous 
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intellectual endeavour, but by means of His life and 
death of perfect love, perfect sacrifice, perfect sur- 
render, perfect devotion to the good of others. Because 
Jesus was slain, says St. John, He was found worthy to 
open the book; because He was slain He was also 
found worthy to receive both wisdom and might; and 
the noble doctrine taught is that in His case love was 
the method whereby He obtained both omnipotence and 
omniscience. Love and surrender made Him all- 
powerful ; love and surrender made Him all-wise. But 
what, it may be asked, does St. John mean when he 
says that the Lamb was slain from the foundation of 
the world ? (Rev. xii. 8.) He means that love and self- 
surrender are an essential and eternal element in the 
nature of God the Father. On the field of human 
history that love was manifested specially on Good 
Friday ; in reality it existed from the beginning. Love, 
he says, can manifest itself only by means of sacrifice ; 
love can only prove its existence by the willingness to 
suffer for others; love, therefore, from the beginning, 
designed both the Incarnation and the Cross. Thus, 
then, the term “ Lamb of God” is a threefold symbol. 
First, it is a symbol of infinite power; secondly, it is 
a symbol of infinite wisdom ; and thirdly, it is a symbol 
of infinite love. 

4. The Sin of the World.—In what precisely, let us 
now ask, does sin consist ? The best answer has been 
given by a modern writer. In his admirable book, 
“The Science of Power,” Mr. Benjamin Kidd points 
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out that modern European civilization is based on a 
fundamentally wicked principle; and the cause, he 
tells us, is not very far to seek. In the year 1859 
Charles Darwin published his “ Origin of Species,” and 
the leading doctrine in that book is the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest. But what, it may be asked, did 
Darwin mean by the fittest? Did he mean the most 
morally fit? No. He meant the most clever and the 
most cunning. The clever and cunning animals have 
survived; the dull and stupid animals have died out; 
and moral fitness has nothing to do with the matter. 
Let us not blame Darwin for what has since occurred. 
As the devil cites Scripture for his purpose, so wicked 
men are using Darwin to justify their wicked conduct ; 
and during the last sixty years the diabolical doctrine 
has been taught that the only men who are fit to sur- 
vive are the men who are clever enough to conquer 
their neighbours. Why is Darwin’s book so popular 
in certain circles? Because the readers are fond ot 
science? No. Because it glorifies strength and 
cunning; because it appeals to our primitive savage 
instincts; because it encourages in us the belief that, 
in order to gain our own ends, we may use any means 
at our disposal. 

In Germany this doctrine was accepted as axiomatic 
truth, and the following quotations from the German 
War Book will illustrate the point :—“Should’ the 
peaceable inhabitants of a country be exposed to the 
fire of their own troops ? Yes! It may be indefensible, 
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but its main justification is that it is successful. Should 
prisoners of war be put to death? It is always ugly, 
but it is sometimes expedient. Should the women and 
children, the old and feeble, be allowed to depart before 
a bombardment begins? On the contrary, their 
presence is greatly to be desired; it makes the bom- 
bardment all the more effective.” But Germany, 
though the chief sinner, is not the only sinner. The 
same principle is now corrupting our own national life. 
In what way, at the present moment, is man showing 
his superiority to the animals? Mr. Kidd gives a 
curious answer. “The male of Western civilization,” 
he says, “has become by force of circumstances the 
supreme fighting animal of creation.” In what way is 
the hunter superior to the tiger? The hunter possesses 
a rifle ; the tiger does not; and the hunter, therefore, is 
the better tighter. And that is the principle now applied 
in most departments of life. Instead of acting on the 
old heroic motto, “Thrice is he armed that hath his 
quarrel just,’ men are relying more and more on mere 
superiority of weapon. By means of force and cunning 
one financial magnate will ruin another; by means of 
lock-outs the great trusts fight the men; by means of 
trade unions the men fight, not only their employers, 
but the rest of the nation; and the sad truth has to be 
confessed that in most of these conflicts little or no 
consideration is shown for the rights of others. As 
long as men can obtain power and comfort, they seem 
indifferent to the claims of humanity ; and each class 
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fights for its own rights with the selfish ferocity of a 
tiger. Nero redivivus is now in our midst, and 
humanity is bowing down to the god of force. By 
means of this sin modern society is now threatened 
with destruction ; and this is the sin, above all others, 
which the Lamb of God came to take away. 

5. How does the Lamb take away sin ?—To- this 
question there is only one answer of much practical 
value. Let us return to the meaning of “ Lamb of God,” 
and note the fundamental distinction between the 
principles of Jesus and the principles of modern society. 
In modern society man seeks power by means of force 
and cunning; Jesus gained His power, not by force 
and cunning, but by revealing the truth about God to 
men, and by living and dying on their behalf. And Jesus 
saves us from our sins by inspiring us with His own 
spirit, and conforming us to His own image. As long 
as a man seeks power by mere force and cunning, he is 
an enemy both of God and of man; and only by seeking 
the truth and serving others is any man entitled to 
gain power. Truth and love are the two greatest things 
in the world ; truth and love are what humanity needs ; 
truth and love are the only genuine passports to power. 
In her sketch of Dr. James Hinton, author of “The 
Mystery of Pain,’ Mrs. Havelock Ellis says that early 
in life he made a profound discovery. He discovered 
that he could never be happy unless he gave his mind 
to the search for truth and his life to the service of 
others. Each evening, in his study, he tried to discover 
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the truth ; each morning, on his rounds, he was serving 
others ; and thus he became a great and good power. 
Let us take Dr. Hinton as an example; and what — 
happened in his case may also happen with us. By 
searching for the truth, and by living for others, he, 
aided by the Holy Spirit, became a practical mystic ; 
and practical mystics are the men most needed in 
these critical days. Dedicate thy mind to the search 
for truth; dedicate thy life to the service of others; 
and God Himself will make thee a follower of the Lamb 
of God. 


Copil o¥ary) 


XV. 
THE KING OF LOVE. 


‘My cup runneth over.”—Ps. xxiii, 5. 


Let us follow one of God’s saints in his search for 
truth. As I was thinking, some days ago, about this 
beautiful psalm—a psalm so peerless that Dr. James 
Stalker calls it the psalm of psalms—the idea suddenly 
flashed across my mind that, whoever this inspired poet 
may have been, he was giving a little sketch of his own 
life, speaking out of a long and deep experience, and 
narrating how he had thought of God at the different 
stages of his career. The psalm is the autobiography of 
a soul; and the chief lesson for us to remember is that, 
as the knights in King Arthur’s day set forth to find 
the Holy Grail, as Galileo made his telescope and saw 
the moons in silver glory around the planet Jupiter, and 
as Paracelsus, in Browning’s poem, sought to discover 
the secret of life, so the psalmist, athirst for the one 
true God, advanced by three main steps from less to 
more. Let us now, therefore, examine the psalm 
from this biographical point of view. According to 
Shakespeare, the life of man—i.e., if he reaches three- 
score years and ten—may be divided into seven periods 
or ages. The psalmist, however, divided his life, not 
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into seven periods, but into three; and these three 
periods may be described as youth, middle age, and old 
age. In these three periods he thought of God in three 
different ways. In his youth he thought of God as a 
shepherd ; in middle age he thought of God asa guide; 
and in old age he thought of God as a friend. The 
same truth may be put in another way. As the 
psalmist gives three pictures of God, so he gives three 
descriptions of himself. First, he describes himself as 
a sheep, needing the shepherd’s care; secondly, he is a 
traveller, needing a guide ; and thirdly, he is a guest at 
the Royal table. And the same truth may be put in 
yet a third way. In addition to describing God and 
himself under three different images, the psalmist, to 
make his picture complete, describes three different 
scenes. The first scene is the bright green pasture, 
where the sheep le down; the second is the dark and 
dangerous valley; and the third, where the feast is 
spread, is the Royal palace. For all practical purposes, 
therefore, this psalm may be divided into three equal 
parts. Each part consists of two verses; and the 
psalmist tells us how, as the long years passed, he 
learned to know more and more of the Eternal. In his 
youth he knew very little of God; in middle age, by 
hard experience, he learned a great deal more; and in old 
age, like Moses on the Mount, he saw God face to face, 
Let us now trace the steps of his upward progress. 

1. Youth, or God as a Shepherd—What does the 
psalmist mean when he says, “The Lord is my 
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Shepherd”? Let us here beware of a natural miscon- 
ception. As the shepherd in Palestine goes before the 
sheep, we are naturally tempted to suppose that God is 
here represented as a guide, and this supposition seems 
supported by the words “He leadeth me.” But this 
idea—God as a guide—is not the main idea in the 
psalmist’s mind. By the term “Shepherd” he means, 
not guide, but provider; the sheep are going, not on a 
long and dangerous journey, but only a very few yards 
to the nearest pasture-land ; and the shepherd provides 
for their physical needs by taking them where the grass 
is rich and where the well is deep.* There the sheep 
can satisfy their hunger; there the shepherd, like 
Rebecca, can draw clear water from the well and place 
it in the troughs; there, refreshed, restored, and revived, 
the sheep can now lie down in safety and sleep. Is 
this, let us ask, a good way to speak about God? Is it 
right to think of ourselves as sheep and of God as our 
Shepherd? Is it right for us to sing— 
“«The King of Love my Shepherd is, 
Whose goodness faileth never ; 
I nothing lack if I am His, 
And He is mine for ever” ? 

Let us think carefully before we give a final and 
definite answer. In one sense Shepherd is a beautiful 
name for God; in another sense it is a very imperfect 


*The phrase “still waters” refers, not to brooks, but to wells. In 
Judea there are very few streams; and the sheep are watered, not 
from brooks, but from troughs by the well-side. 
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name. For what reason may we call it a good name ? 
Because it teaches us humility. As the shepherd takes 
the sheep to the green pastures and the deep wells, so 
God, in His Holy Word, has provided us with spiritual 
food; and, as the sheep would die of starvation unless 
the shepherd saw to their needs, so we should be 
spiritually dead unless God, in Christ our Lord, had 
given us the bread of eternal life. How is it that some 
of us are endowed with Divine knowledge and wisdom ? 
Because we \are cleverer than other people? No. 
Because, like Mary, we have sat at the feet of Christ ; 
because, I trust, we have studied our Bibles; because 
the sun of truth has shone upon us through the 
windows of the soul. 

In what sense, then, is the word “Shepherd” an 
imperfect name for God? Because the relation 
between the sheep and the shepherd is not the 
ideal relation which God desires to exist between us 
and Himself. Between the shepherd and the sheep 
there is no real fellowship. Can the sheep talk to the 
shepherd? No. Can they understand him fully when 
he speaks to them? No. Can they share his thoughts, 
his feelings, his moral ideals, his plans and purposes ? 
No. Can they hate what he hates; love what he 
loves; value what he values; and admire what he 
admires? No. Between the shepherd and the sheep 
there is really very little sympathy. As long as they 
obtain from him what they want, they care little else 
about him ; to them it is a matter of perfect indifference 
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whether his moral character is good or bad; and that, 
alas! is how many people still think about God. God 
sends rain and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness; God keeps us in good health, and 
shields our homes from danger ; and there, with many 
of us, the matter ends. With this, however, God 
Himself is not content. God does not desire us to 
be mere sheep; God, as the prophet Ezekiel said, 
desires His sheep to be men. God desires us to think 
as He thinks, feel as He feels, and enter intelligently 
and sympathetically into His gracious plans and 
purposes. 

2. Middle age, or God as a Guide.—The scene 
changes. Instead of the youth, in the shelter of home, 
we have now the middle-aged man; instead of the 
field, we have now the darksome valley; and that 
valley, with its dangers, represents the stern and diffi- 
cult path of daily duty. Let us note precisely what 
the psalmist says. He is not thinking here about his 
last moments. Instead of translating “the valley of 
the shadow of death,” we ought rather to translate 
“the valley of intense darkness.” The psalmist was 
thinking about the deep gullies in the immediate | 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem; he had often been in those 
gullies himself when on his way to one of the great 
festivals; and the idea in his mind is that, just as 
those gullies were infested by wild beasts and 
robbers, so in the round of daily duty the God-fearing 
man has to face a host of dangers, doubts, crises, 
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perplexities and problems. But now notice how he 
speaks about God. There, in the gloomy valley, God 
and the psalmist are together; there they are walking 
side by side; there they can now converse with each 
other. In the past God had been merely the Shepherd ; 
now He is the Counsellor and Guide ; and walking by 
the traveller’s side, He not only defends him with His 
club and supports him with His staff, but also gives 
him wise counsel, points out the right way, and leads 
him in the paths of righteousness. And that is the 
very God we Christians need. As the psalmist walked 
in the gloomy valley, so we, in these critical days, are 
in the midst of danger; sometimes we hardly know 
what to do for the best; and the lesson here taught by 
the psalmist is that if we will turn to God in prayer, 
and also study His Holy Word, especially the golden 
teaching of Jesus and His apostles, He will give us the 
strength and wisdom we need, and prevent us, not only 
from falling into deadly sin, but also from committing 
disastrous mistakes. 

3. Old Age, or God as a Friend.—Once again the 
scene changes; and now the psalmist has a still 
grander experience. In his youth he had thought of 
God as a shepherd; in middle age, with its doubts and 
fears, he had trusted God as a guide; and now, when 
his eye was growing dim, and his natural force was 
abated, he found that God, his glorious King, con- 
descended to be his host and friend. The scene of the 
story is now the Royal palace. He has left the dark 
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and gloomy valley behind; his toils and dangers are 
over; he has arrived at the palace gate. The King 
Himself comes out from the palace to greet him; the 
King anoints his head with oil, and welcomes him as a 
friend; the King leads the weary traveller to His 
banqueting-house; the King hands him the exhila- 
rating cup. There, in the Royal palace, he is safe 
from his foes; there, where the Royal table is spread, 
he talks with the King of Glory as a man talketh with 
his friend; there, at last, he learns the meaning of 
fellowship with God. 

Let us here note what the psalmist means by the 
words “my cup runneth over.” The true translation is 
“my cup exhilarates”; and the meaning is that the 
psalmist has now discovered that by communion with 
God as his friend he has found a new thrill and joy. In 
the past, even with God to guide him, he had regarded 
life chiefly as duty; now his religion filled him with 
joy unspeakable; and Jesus taught the same lesson 
when He said, “These things have I spoken unto you, 
that my joy might remain in you, and that your joy 
might be full.” 

The Church Fathers used this psalm in a beautiful 
way. With deep insight, they applied it to the Holy 
Communion. As the King welcomed the psalmist in the 
Royal palace, so the Redeemer welcomes us at the 
Eucharist. The King is Christ Himself, the King of 
Love; the Royal palace is the Church; the cup is the 
cup of the New Covenant; the wine is the blood of 
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the Lamb, shed for the remission of sins; and the joy 
in our souls is the joy that comes from fellowship with 
God through Christ. Jesus, therefore, is not only our 
Good Shepherd; Jesus is not only our Teacher and 
Guide; Jesus is the gracious King, who says, “ Ye are 
My friends.”* He leads us to His banqueting-house, 
and His banner over us is love. 


*§t. John xv. 14,15. In this passage the word “ friends” probably 
means, not merely friends in the usual sense, but trusted and 
honoured office-bearers. 
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I.—Tae Downratt or Satan. 


Page 3.—On the influence of Milton on popular theology, 
see A. C. Benson, ‘The Thread of Gold,” pp. 181 ff. In 
addition to moulding our conception of Satan, Milton also 
helped to popularize the penal theory of the Atonement ; 
and A. C. Benson considers that on this account ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost”’ is a harmful book. 

Page 4.—On the Jewish conception of Satan, see 
R. H. Charles, ‘‘ The Revelation of St. John” (I. C. C.), 
vol. i, pp. 825-7, and vol. ii, pp. 187-91. 


IJ.—Tue Betovep Puysicran. 

In order to complete the character sketch of St. Luke, 
I must add that, though he seems to have been a Gentile, 
he exhibits no anti-Jewish bias. See especially St Luke ii. 
25-85, where, in his sketch of Simeon, he shows his 
appreciation of an Old Testament type of piety; and 
Acts xvii. 11, where he uses one of his favourite terms of 
praise to describe the Jews at Berea. 


Ii].—Tusr Penny anp 17s Meanine. 


Page 27.—F. W. Robertson’s remarks. See his ‘‘ Exposi- 
tory Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians,”’ 
pp. 479-81. 


IV.—Tue Truts asour Sr. Tuomas. 


As these pages were passing through the printers’ hands, 
Mr. J. T. Gibbs, of the Dublin University Press, drew my 
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attention to a sermon on St. Thomas by Dr. H. J. Lawlor 
(‘* Thoughts on Belief and Life,” pp. 84-95); and deeply 
interested I was to observe that, while Dr. Lawlor calls 
St. Thomas ‘‘despondent,”’ he points out, with perfect 
truth, that in his demand for ocular proof he did not differ 
in the least from the other apostles. ‘All alike,” says 
Dr. Lawlor, ‘‘ had seen, and not till they had seen did any 
of them believe,” p. 98. Dr. Lawlor also suggests that 
St. Thomas had more imagination than the other apostles. 
To him the Resurrection meant more than it did to the 
others; and this was why he found it so hard to believe. 
For other discussions of St. Thomas’s character, see 
Dr. J. H. Bernard, ‘‘ From Faith to Faith” ; Dr. Alexander 
Whyte, ‘‘ Bible Characters’’; Dr. J. D. Jones, ‘‘ The Lord 
of Life and Death”; and ‘‘ Expository Times,” January, 
1920. Dr. Bernard calls St. Thomas “the rationalist 
among the apostolic company,” but also does full justice 
to his love and devotion and his ‘absolute honesty ”’ 
(pp. 264, 269). Dr. Whyte accuses St. Thomas of 
“religious melancholy’; and Dr. Jones compares him to 
Mr. Fearing in the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Nothing could 
be much further from the truth. 

Page 85.—For Huxley’s reference to St. Thomas, see 
his ‘‘ Methods and Results,’ p. 3. With all his critical 
“acumen, therefore, Huxley misrepresented St. Thomas. 
Instead of studying the evidence for himself, he simply 
accepted the popular view, and thereby committed the very 
error which he so severely condemned in others. 


V.—Tse Tairry CommanpMEnNTs. 
Foot-note, p. 50.—On the authorship of the so-called 
Mosaic Decalogue, see W. R. Harper, ‘*‘ Amos and Hosea” 
(I.C.C.). Dr. Harper makes the interesting suggestion that 
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when the prophet wrote down the Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, 
and Ninth Commandments, he was thinking of certain 
notorious sins committed by David, Solomon, and Ahab. 
Both David and Ahab, however, would also suggest the 
Tenth. The former coveted his neighbour’s wife, and the 
latter his neighbour’s vineyard. 


V1I.—Tue Fooutsu Birps. 

Page 60.—On the folly of relying on mere prudential 
motives, even in international matters, see Viscount Grey’s 
address in ‘‘ Christ and Human Need,” Student Christian 
Movement. 


VII.—Puxasine Otruers. 


Page 65.—For the tale about Phocion, see ‘‘ Plutarch’s. 
Lives.’”’ Phocion is not to be regarded as a mere super- 
cilious Pharisee. See his parting message to his gon, 
“Tell him to forget the ill-treatment I have had from the 
Athenians.” Phocion was just about to drink the hemlock. 

For the notion that the more enlightened we are the more 
we shall be hated of all men, see also Browning’s “ The 
Ring and the Book,” Book I, 1. 815. He is telling us how 
Pope Innocent XII regarded the Molinists : 

““*Tieave them alone,’ bade he; ‘ those Molinists! 


Who may have other light than we perceive, 
Or why is it the whole world hates them thus?’ ” 


VIII.—Tse Exper Broruer. 


In support of my contention that the parable of the 
Prodigal Son was addressed to Scribes and Pharisees only, 
another cogent argument may be used. Is it not clear 
from the connexion that the two preceding parables were 
addressed to Scribes and Pharisees only? To whom was 
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Jesus speaking when He said: ‘‘ What man of you, having 
a hundred sheep, and having lost one of them, doth not leave 
the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after that 
which is lost, until he find it?’ Obviously, to Scribes 
and Pharisees only. By asking that question, Jesus was 
replying to their accusation. Again, to whom was Jesus 
speaking when He said: ‘‘Or what woman, having ten 
pieces of silver, if she lose one piece, doth not light a 
lamp, and sweep the house, and seek diligently until she 
find it?” Obviously, to Scribes and Pharisees only. 
Jesus is simply continuing His reply to their accusation. 
To whom, then, must Jesus have been speaking when He 
delivered the parable of the Prodigal Son? Obviously, to 
Scribes and Pharisees only. Let me state the case in 
syllogistic form :— 

1. All three parables in St. Luke xv were, apparently, 
addressed to the same audience. 

2. The first two parables were addressed to Scribes and 
Pharisees only. 

3. Therefore the third must have been addressed to 
Scribes and Pharisees only. 


IX.—Sr. Marruew’s Mernops. 


St. Matthew’s arithmetical methods are fully described 
by Dean Plummer: ‘“ Exegetical Commentary on the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew,’ Introduction, pp. xix— 
xxiil; also p. 109. 

Page 95.—For logia, in the sense of money collected, see 
1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2; Deissmann, ‘“ Bible Studies,’ pp. 142-4. 
It appears to have been a corruption of logeia. Between 
logia, ‘a tax,” therefore, and logia, “‘ sayings,’’ there may 
have been some slight difference of pronunciation. It is 
worth observing that logos also hada dual meaning. In the 
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New Testament it means a word, speech, or treatise; in 
official government circles it had a financial sense, and 
meant treasury (Deissmann, ‘‘ Bible Studies,” p. 217). 


X.—Tue Rest Presence. 


Page 100.—If, instead of ‘‘ Lord’s Supper,” we translate 
‘¢ Imperial Supper,’’ we ought also, in Rey. i. 10, to 
translate ‘‘ Imperial Day ” instead of ‘the Lord’s Day.”’ 
Archdeacon Charles says (‘‘ Commentary on Revelation,” 
vol. i, p. 28) that the phrase “the Lord’s Day” means 
‘‘the day consecrated to the Lord.” But ‘ Imperial 
Day” would mean a great deal more. To the early 
Christians, what we call Sunday was the day when, by 
rising from the dead, Jesus became Kings of kings and 
Lord of lords. 


XI.—Tue Atonement: Two Historic TuHeoriss. 
Page 107.—On Zinzendorf’s revival of the Satan Theory, 
see Bernhard Becker : ‘‘ Zinzendorf und sein Christentum,”’ 
pp. 291-6. 


XII.—Txue Atonement: Two more THEORIES. 


Page 129, 1. 15.—See Skinner ad loc.: ‘‘ Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges.”’ 


XIII.—Tue Atonement: A Sueerstep SoLvrion. 
Page 140, 11. 8-10.—Cp. T. R. Glover, “ The Jesus of 
History,” p. 285: ‘ Half the difficulties connected with 
the word ‘Atonement’ disappear when we grasp that the 
word in Greek means primarily reconciliation.” 
Page 140, ll. 16-18.—Cp. Bishop Lightfoot on Colossians: 


‘¢ Tt is the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must 
N 
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undergo a change, that a reunion may be effected.” See 
also T. K. Abbott, “‘ Ephesians and Colossians ’’ (I. C.C.), 
p. 225. 

Page 141.—For theories somewhat resembling that which 
I have briefly endeavoured to state, see G. B. Stevens, 
«« The Christian Doctrine of Salvation’ ; Vincent Tymms, 
«The Christian Idea of Atonement’; J. M. Wilson, 
4«The Gospel of the Atonement.” 


XIV.—Tue Lams or Gop. 


Page 152, ll. 9, 10.—In this sentence I do not mean to 
suggest that our Lord did not possess Divine wisdom and 
power before the Incarnation. On the other hand, the 
New Testament does seem to draw a distinction between 
the glory which Christ had with the Father before the 
world was and the glory wherewith He was crowned after 
the Resurrection. See the discussion by M. R. Vincent, 
“* Philippians and Philemon ” (I. C.C.), pp. 81-90. 
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